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The Union It has been repeatedly said that large-scale 
An Investment production makes organization essential. 


Organization is the means to order which 
in turn is essential to progress. We have trade associations for the 
exchange of production experience; organizations of finance; organi- 
zations of production engineers and other technicians; organizations 
for selling; organizations for buying, etc. The organization per- 
forms a business service for a group. The service is worth the ex- 
pense or the organization or the persons concerned would not make 
the investment. 

Wage-earners’ union is an exact parallel to the above organiza- 
tions. It is the organization by which they manage their business 
relations. Men and women who work in industry and commerce 
have capacities and special training for which they wish to enter into 
a contract with employers on the most advantageous terms they can 
secure. Realizing that it requires a different experience and informa- 
tion to make contracts from what is required to operate the machinery 
and use the tools in factories or shops, union wage-earners select busi- 
ness representatives to take care of the business of negotiating their 
contracts and taking care of their interests. The fees and dues paid in 
connection with union membership are an investment in an organiza- 
tion which manages business relations of trade unionists. The trade 
unionist who sells his labor in the market of employers may be just 
as efficient a business man as the employer who sells the finished prod- 
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uct to the consumers’ market. The union is his business device for 
making work contracts and protecting his interests. 

The union is the wage-earner’s business investment that gives 
him not only an expert representative for making a work contract but 
also an agency through which he may have a real partnership in the 
work itself. Such a partnership means joint responsibility for getting 
work done that will measure up to the highest standards. 

Union membership is a good investment for every wage-earner. 
It brings him financial returns, better work conditions, and oppor- 
tunity to work in relations that enable him to give a man’s contribu- 
tion to his job. 

The union renders a service to industry that no other agency can 
give. It is a constructive institution, industrially and socially, that 
helps in the development of rich human life. 


The Union In addition to the money investment which 
A Continuous goes into every union, if the union is to be 
Responsibility really effective, the members must invest 


time, interest and loyalty. However efficient 
and skillful the business representative may be, he depends for au- 
thority upon the fact that he represents the craftsmen of his trade. 
Unless his membership supports him, he stands alone. 

In order to have real unity in purpose and action there must be 
regular and frequent meetings. To fail to attend union meetings is 
the first step in losing interest. Loss of interest means a wavering 
of loyalty. This personal investment must be made just as consist- 
ently as the money investment. ‘The very existence of an active, in- 
telligently controlled union is a fact that industry is quick to observe. 

An efficient trade union is insurance against deterioration in 
wages or work conditions. Sudden attack or sudden danger must 
be repelled at once. There is not always time to revive and reor- 
ganize the union after danger develops. In addition to the advantage 
of a strong union for defensive purposes it is even more necessary to 
have an alert, active union to enable wage-earners to take a construc- 
tive part in considering problems and determining policies. It is far 
better policy to avert trouble by seeing to it that developments are 
wisely directed than merely to rely upon, defensive tactics to repel 
aggression. 

Each union member is responsible for making both financial and 
personal investments necessary to make the union an efficient agency 
for managing their affairs. Fulfillment of this obligation will pro- 
mote the best interests of wage-earners, of industry and society. 
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High Wages Under this title, Henry H. Williams, con- 
and Prosperity sulting engineer, in an article published in 

the June number of Jndustrial Management, 
points out that the average employer does not voluntarily pay high 
wages. The wage scale, he says, definitely affects “labor saving” 
calculations in machinery. He writes: 


“At the wage rates prevailing since the war, we have estimated 
savings which have led to the purchase of a number of machines which 
we would not have purchased had wages remained the same as they 
were fifteen years ago. As a matter of fact, such machines were then 
on the market, but we did not give them consideration. . . .” 

‘An excellent illustration of the effect of wage scales on the adop- 
tion of machinery was given me not long ago by an Englishman who 
was visiting our factory. In his factory in England a certain opera- 
tion is performed, the exact counterpart of which we have. A ma- 
chine can be bought to do this piece of work, which will save enough 
money to pay for itself in about two years, figuring the savings on ‘oe 
wage rate in our factory. In the English factory, however, a girl can 
be hired so cheaply that it would take four or five years to pay for the 
machine. The result is that in this country such machines are every- 
where employed, while in England they are scarcely used at all.” 


Summing up his observations on calculations, he says: 

“The remarkable part about all this is that high wages seem 
everywhere to be an advance requisite to the adoption of machinery. 
The increased productivity resulting from the use of machinery makes 
high wages pqssible, but paradoxically enough it seems necessary to 
have high wages first, before the men in charge of industry will con- 
sider the installation of machinery.” 

As the productive capacity of mechanical improvements and 
machinery is only in its initial stages, we may look for increasingly 
lower production costs. However, these lower costs may not follow 
if the industry is able under monopolistic conditions to hand on to 
consumers increases in wage costs. In the main, however, Mr. Wil- 
liams finds that high wages have sharpened the wits of executives. 
It is necessary that wages should keep pace with industrial prosperity 
and that consuming demand should supply an adequate market. New 
high levels in. wages will result in further mechanical progress which 
means also releasing of markets for such industries: Here a new 
problem develops, Mr. Williams points out, “providing employment 
for the people whom progress is releasing.” 

This testimony confirms Labor’s experience that high wages 
would never have come unless Labor had taken the initiative and 
Labor can take such initiative only through unions. Unions are the 
labor standard making forces. Either directly or indirectly, all wages 
are fixed by trade union standards. 
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World Economic More judicious and understanding control 
Conference and direction of economic development is es- 

sential for world peace and prosperity. It 
is not enough to give thought to better organization of political mat- 
ters, for in conflict of economic interests lie the major causes of strife 
between nations. It is fitting therefore that the recent economic con- 
ference held in Geneva was the most representative world gathering 
since the Peace Conference. It was also fitting that the conference 
had no authority to initiate a program or an administration. It was 
concerned wholly with making available the facts of economic de- 
velopment and experiences within and between countries. Its rec- 
ommendations must win upon their merits. 

The conference reports on Industry and Commerce are of special 
interest to Labor. 

The conference recommended a committee to work on simplified 
tariff nomenclature. Its recommendations for greater freedom from 
trade restrictions have a special significance for European countries. 
Diminution of customs charges was the purpose of the recommenda- 
tions: Condemnation of the practice of penalizing imported goods 
by means of differential internal taxes; a system of long-term com- 
mercial treaties; examination of the possibility of securing a standard 
form of commercial treaty; and provision for the decision of disputed 
questions by arbitration or reference to the International Court. 

The recommendations on industry cover three important fields: 
Rationalization or the more scientific organization for production, in- 
including specially stabilization, standardization and simplification; in- 
ternational industrial agreements or trusts; the collection and ex- 
change of information. The report contains this significant sentence 
which is in line with the position of American trade unions: 


“It (rationalisation) requires further, so far as regards the or- 
ganization of labour in the strict sense of the term, the cooperation of 
employees, and the assistance of trade and industrial organisations 
and of scientific and technical experts.” 


A Swedish proposal to include company unions in the purview 
of this recommendation drew forth a plain statement that the com- 
mittee had in mind only standard trade unions. 

Very special interest was expressed in international trusts or 
cartels, more than seventeen of which are already operating. The 
conference believed these organizations had a constructive service to 
perform, but felt it was necessary to guard against monopolistic evils, 
such as artificial rise in prices, restriction of output, stereotyping ex- 
isting conditions of production, etc. 

Of special significance was the emphasis placed upon the need 
of information concerning raw materials, supplies, output, stocks, 
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wages, employment, statistics and industrial census. The Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations was asked to work out 
methods to get the above information and to undertake its compilation. 

Reports of the conference thus far available seem to indicate 
two constructive lines of development: Forces making for closer 
inter-relations between the states of Europe and the development 
of a world clearing house of economic information. Such information 
will be helpful to nations in determining both internal and external 
policies. The power of information is much greater than that of 
legislation or compulsion. 


U. §. §. R— The recent search of the offices of the U. S. 
Third Internationale SS. R. by the British, followed by termination 
of international relations with the Soviet 
government, discloses additional proof of the interlocking relation- 
ship between the Third Internationale and the Bolshevik government. 
Convinced of this relationship, the American Federation of Labor 
has consistently opposed official relations with the existing Russian 
government. American labor knows from its economic experience 
that it is disastrous to have any dealings with an organization whose 
purpose it is to disrupt and undermine your own organization. 

The Bolshevik government is committed to a philosophy and a 
program to overthrow existing institutions. These revolutionists do 
not follow ethical standards and have none of the restraints that for- 
bid violation of fraternal or national courtesies. The only safe policy 
to follow is one that would control in the case of a virulent contagious 
disease. 

The American trade-union movement has been generally suc- 
cessful in keeping itself free from communist invasions. The ex- 
periences of such unions as have been unfortunate is evidence of the 
wisdom of our policies. However, there is need of everlasting caution, 
for there are communists here who do not openly avow their creed 
and who watch for opportunity to stir up trouble. There can be no 
compromise between communism and trade unionism. Communism 
is based on irreconcilable class war and trade unionism is based on an 
effort to assure wage-earners, together with other production groups, 
an equitable opportunity for development and progress. 

Communism seeks class domination. Trade unionism stands for 
conference, collective decision and mutual advantage. 
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Misleading The Delaware & Hudson Railroad issued a 
Production Data bulletin which quoted data prepared by Dr. 

Walter R. Ingalls, statistician of the National 
Metal Trades Association, to show that for the past thirteen years 
there has been no increase in output. This bulletin gives the impres- 
sion that the per capita income and the national income estimates of 
Dr. Ingalls coincide with those of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, although Dr. Ingalls in an article published in the ““Annalist”’ 
(September 24, 1926) discusses the wide differences between some 
of his income totals and those of the Bureau which has made the 
widest study of incomes. From 1913 to 1920 Dr. Ingalls’ figures are 
above those of the Bureau, while from 1920 to 1926 they are below 
the Bureau’s estimates, which enables him to reach the conclusion that 
there is no evidence of increased productivity. The two estimates are 
as follows: 








Dollars Per Capita of Population Income Per Person in 
(Estimated National Income ) 1913 Dollars 

Nat'l Bur. of : ‘Nat'l Bur. : 

Econ. Research Dr. Ingalls’ Econ. Res. Dr. Ingalls’ 
Year estimates figures estimates figures 
1913 $329 $346 $329 $346 
1914 320 337 316 337 
1915 326 361 319 357 
1916 385 440 349 352 
1917 470 534 361 356 
1918 537 606 340 367 
1919 640 623 358 319 
1920 697 676 341 338 
1921 579 507 334 298 
1922 597 551 369 324 
1923 689 645 421 358 
1924 700 613 426 341 
1925 752 634 445 346 


In arriving at its figures the National Bureau first used two 
methods, one on a basis of income produced and the other on income 
received. The second method was discontinued because of increasing 
diversity of non-taxable income. To the value of raw materials 
produced is added costs of transportation, value added by manu- 
facture, performance of service and certain other items. Dr. Ingalls 
uses what he calls an inferential method which involves less calcu- 
lation. His method probably accounts for his failure to find evi- 
dences of increased productivity. 

Obviously Dr. Ingalls’ figures are not supported by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Statistics The Monthly Labor Review for May con- 
Showing Increases tains a comparison of employment and 
productivity in manufacturing industries from 
1919 to 1925. The peak of war production held over through 1919. 
Depression set in in 1920. The census figures show that in these 
years the total population increased 9.9 per cent; wage earners in 
manufactures decreased 6.7 per cent; wage earners per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1925 had declined 16.1 per cent since 1919; the output of 
manufactures had increased 25 per cent; the productivity of each 
worker had increased 34 per cent. 
These figures which apply.to the period for which Dr. Ingalls 
finds no increase in productivity additionally refute his conclusions. 
Another interesting opinion on whether there is an increase in 
productivity is to be found in an article by Magnus W. Alexander, 
president of the National Industrial Conference Board, an organiza- 
tion which no one can consider predisposed in favor of wage earners. 
In this article Mr. Alexander says: 


“In the years 1914 to 1923, the value added by manufacture per 
wage earner in our manufacturing industries alone increased nearly 
100 per cent. Yet, this result was not achieved by the use of pro- 
portionately more power or by longer working hours, for the installed 
primary power per worker during this period increased only 16 per 
cent, while the average hours of work per worker per week actually 
decreased nearly 10 per cent. To express the transformation in 
another way, in 1923 there were required in American manufacturing 
industries as a whole 13 per cent less power, 25 per cent fewer wage 
earners and 17 per cent less management personnel per unit of product 
than in 1924.” 


Out of this conflict of opinion and data among those represent- 
ing the employers, there appears no convincing argument to sustain 
the contention that there has been no increase in national productivity. 


Labor On June fifteen the Union Labor Life Insur- 

Insurance — ance Company had its formal opening in 

Washington. This company has completed 

its financial arrangements and has been given the right to do business 

in fourteen states and is already writing insurance policies for individ- 

uals as well as groups. Approval of applications in other states will 

doubtless follow in due time. It is a cooperative undertaking financed 
by trade unionists as individuals and as organizations. 

In contrast with many of the older cooperative undertakings, 

this insurance undertaking has appreciated the function of specialists _ 
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and has employed experts and technicians to manage the business. 
Matters of policy will be decided by the trade union directors. Or- 
ganized labor is following business methods and policies and is not 
trusting to its beneficent purposes to enable it to overcome business 
difficulties. By eliminating high salaries for administrative officials 
and setting high standards of efficiency, the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company expects to do business more economically than the old 
line companies and to share the benefits of these economies with policy 
holders. 

This company and the Union Cooperative Insurance Company 
operated by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
which was the pioneer in this field, mark a new era in trade union 
benefits and provide a tie that will strengthen trade union membership. 
Those responsible for these undertakings are rendering a valuable 
service to the movement. 


An Airways Charles Lindbergh and the “Spirit of St. 
Pioneer Louis,” carried a message straight from the 

hearts of the American people. It was a 
message of friendliness and interest in the real things of living. The 
message which gained effectiveness by the adventure associated with 
it and the winning personality of its bearer, has changed the attitude 
of Western Europe toward the United States and brought it again 
to a plane where people can understand people. 

The adventure of the continuous flight of a solitary aviator from 
the New World to the Old, has given us a pioneer on a new frontier 
and has blazed a new field for conquest. It was the genius of a real 
craftsman that carried the adventure through. The history of human 
civilization is a succession of periods marked by new conquests over 
the forces of nature. The achievement of Charles Lindbergh sym- 
bolizes a new era of air transportation that will be an additional factor 
in making the lives of all nations interdependent. 

The United States is united in the hope that the good will attend- 
ing Charles Lindbergh’s mission may strengthen the ties of friendship 
between France and the United States. Our government has de- 
clared its willingness to consider proposals of the French government 
to strengthen the foundations upon which peace is based. Men who 
can wing their way from country to country should have an under- 
standing of the spirit of man that they may deal with one another in 
peace and justice. We look to the airways to mean spiritually as 
well as physically a lifting in communications between peoples and 
nations. 
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Lower Lake Cargo The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
Rates been asked to remove the discriminating 

rates on Lake cargo coal that since 1924 
have given the West Virginia coal fields an advantage over the coal 
operators of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The facts of this discrimina- 
tion are fully described in a research report published in this issue. 
The higher costs of producing and marketing coal in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania made the relatively lower rates on coal from a competitive 
field disastrous to the industry. 

That the industrial sections favored by the rate differentials were 
non-union made the consequences additionally serious. The miners’ 
unions are making a tremendous fight for equitable conditions for coal 
miners. They have proposed a plan for the efficient organization of 
the industry. The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
removes a differential that was a handicap. All labor hopes this is a 
good omen of other forward steps in the near future. Labor’s sup- 
port is firmly behind the miners. 


Flood Control The scope of the disaster from the flood 

waters of the Mississippi is so gigantic that 
the problem of flood control is our paramount national issue. The 
Mississippi Valley is geographically as well as economically the strate- 
gic key to national well-being. More than 700,000 persons were 
driven from the flood district which comprised about 20,000 square 
miles, or 12,800,000 acres. Property damages are estimated at from 
$270,000,000 to $400,000,000. People have lost homes and prop- 
erties which represented a life-time of industry and frequently a her- 
itage from former generations. The Misssissippi lands contribute rich 
resources to our national supplies and we owe it to those who live 
there to insure them every possible safeguard against recurrence of 
such a titanic calamity. 

We are particularly fortunate in having in charge of the relief 
work as the representative of the President, a world famous engi- 
neer who has had experience in relief work in many countries. We 
naturally look to this engineer for suggestion as to how to proceed 
with a program for flood control. There is need for engineering 
investigation of possible method and for unifying technical. opinion 
on what to do. The problem what to do is one to be answered by 
technicians. After that has been decided we are ready for the adop- 
tion of national policy and appropriation of funds by Congress. 
American labor is keenly interested that a flood control program 
move forward along lines that will assure the greatest safeguard to 
the lives and property of Mississippi Valley. 














VACATIONS WITH PAY 


DANIEL J. ToBIN 


President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America 


T IS quite universally agreed by 
physicians, economists and busi- 
ness executives that business and 

professional men require vacations at 
least once a year in order to maintain 
their physical and mental efficiency in 
normal state. It is almost universally 
agreed that the same is true of office 
workers, salesmen and white collar 
folk in general. For the manual 
worker, whose daily toil is more 
monotonous and strenuous than that 
of any other class, vacations with pay 
have been regarded by most business 
executives as preposterous. 

What a how! arose to heaven when 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America first proposed 
this innovation. Why, the disturb- 
ance to the work system alone would 
be ruinous, it was declared, and then 
to think of actually paying workers 
while they were cavorting in the coun- 
try or fishing in some near-by lake! 
These employers simply could not 
entertain the thought without attacks 
of chills and fever. 

But today more than one-quarter 
of the entire membership of this 
union enjoys yearly vacation with pay, 
and the industries affected are more 
prosperous than ever before. Many 
employers have admitted making the 
astounding discovery that the ef- 
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ficiency and morale of their workers 
has been vastly improved by vaca- 
tions. The physical and psychological 
effect on these drivers has been about 
the same as on executives and office 
workers. 

I am confining this brief discussion 
to the teamsters and chauffeurs 
union because I am more familiar 
with conditions we have obtained, 
although I know that vacations with 
pay have been obtained in some other 
trades. I may say further that we 
realize it is not yet time to boast when 
vacations have been obtained for only 
one-fourth of our people, but at least 
a sound demonstration of the possi- 
bilities has been made and we will not 
rest until all of our members are get- 
ting vacations with pay. That is a 
large order, as this union covers a 
widely diversified field. In Chicago 
alone we have twenty classes of work- 
ers, all in separate local unions and all 
employed in separate industries. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail elsewhere, so 
it may be seen readily that it will take 
long and patient effort to convince all 
our employers of the efficacy of vaca- 
tions with pay. 

Only a few years ago the milk 
wagon drivers of Chicago were toil- 
ing twelve and fourteen hours a day, 
seven days a week for wages that 
barely enabled them to live. If they 
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lost a day, through illness or any other 
cause, that day’s pay was lost. Today 
these men average $60 a week for an 
eight-hour day, six days a week, and 
have two weeks vacation with pay 
each year. What a great showing 
that is for organized labor and for 
the officers of that local! What other 
instrumentality ever accomplished so 
much for the worker? It is strange 
indeed to reflect that in some other 
cities milk wagon drivers are still 
plodding along in the old rut, when 
organization stands ready to elevate 
them to something approaching a 
decent living standard. 

The high standing of the Chicago 
Milk Wagon Drivers local was 
brought to attention recently when 
they signed a new agreement for five 
years with their employers, obtaining 
a $5 a week increase in wages. The 
same agreement embodied other ad- 
vantages won in previous years. It 
is worth while noting here that due 
credit for their condition is allowed 
by these members to the officers of 
their local union, headed by Bill Neer. 
These officers receive the highest 
salaries paid to any local union of- 
ficials in the country and also are pro- 
vided with fine automobiles for use in 
their business. 

Ten thousand workers were af- 
fected by this latest wage increase in 
the Chicago dairy industry. The milk 
wagon drivers number 6,506, and the 
increase that théy negotiated applies 
automatically to 200 drivers in Gary, 
200 in Hammond and 150 in East 
Chicago. This increase also served 
as a basis for an increase for 2,550 
dairy workers, who are also members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 


Helpers, but are organized in a sepa- 
rate local. 

The improvement in health and 
esprit de corps worked by the condi- 
tions afforded these Chicago workers 
is a large factor in the success of their 
organization. Their employers rec- 
ognize that these capable, intelligent 
and honest men are irreplaceable, 
otherwise they would refuse to ac- 
cede to their demands. Dues in the 
milk wagon drivers union are high— 
from $4 to $6 a month—but the se- 
curity this money buys is worth much 
more. <A death benefit of $1,000— 
not on a graduated scale—sick benefit 
of $20 a week, and strike benefits that 
equal working wages are a few of the 
great advantages offered by this well 
organized local. The International 
Union pays a generous strike benefit, 
but it is brought to equality with work- 
ing wages by an additional benefit, 
supplied by the local itself. 

We are hearing constantly about 
new inventions and increased indus- 
trial efficiency which are calculated to 
lift some of the burden of toil from 
the backs of men and women, while 
at the same time broadening the 
sphere of living by providing greater 
shares of life’s goods for all. And 
yet, we of the labor movement know, 
that benefit for the worker from this 
progress will only come on demand. 
Improved mechanical equipment in 
any industry is used first to reduce 
labor costs. The worker only profits 
when he insists upon having a share. 

Most economists agree that the 
fruits of improved industrial proc- 
esses can only be realized by a 
continuously widening spread of con- 
sumption ability. That means high 
wages, diminished unemployment and 
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increased leisure. The products of 
our great factories can only be ab- 
sorbed if workers have money to buy 
and leisure to consume. 

There is another important point 
to be considered in this connection, 
and that is the physical and mental 
development of all classes. I sin- 
cerely believe that vacation with pay 
for all classes of workers is vitally es- 
sential to any improvement in the 
workers’ health and well-being. Striv- 
ing toward this goal need not conflict 
with the contest for the shorter work- 
ing day or shorter working week. 
When did the obtaining of one advan- 
tage for the worker ever interfere 
with the winning of another? The 
record reveals that it has always been 
otherwise—the shorter workday, for 
instance, instead of reducing wages 
hastened the coming of increases in 
every trade. 

Spurred to action by the success of 
trades unionism in accomplishing re- 
forms in working conditions, many 
large corporations are publicly recog- 
nizing the advantage to industry and 
business of security and recreation for 
employees. Only recently the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
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California announced a schedule of 
vacations with pay for all its em- 
ployees. Disability benefits and life 
insurance are also provided by this 
company. However, true to the capi- 
talistic character, all these “gifts” 
have strings on them that are in- 
tended to redound chiefly to the bene- 
fit of the company. The lengths of 
vacations are determined by length of 
service, and each employee shares the 
cost of insurance with the company, 
the company’s contribution to this 
purpose increasing in proportion to 
length of service. Obviously the 
main intent of the. entire scheme is to 
chain men to the jobs. It is just an- 
other outbreak of the old peonage 
complex, from which a certain type 
of employer is never able to free him- 
self. 

How much better is the program 
offered by unionization! It contains a 
guarantee of continuously improving 
working conditions, greater leisure 
and fair treatment without any taint 
of the master and slave form of ob- 
ligation. Some day this great truth 
will sink into the public consciousness. 
And may Providence hasten the 
process ! 










He is the best sailor who can steer within 
the fewest points of the wind, and exact a 
motive power out of the greatest obstacles. 
Most begin to veer and tack as soon as the 
wind changes from aft, and as within the 
tropics it does not blow from all points of the 
compass, there are some harbors which they 
can never reach.—THOREAU. 

















FLUCTUATIONS OF WAGES OF SKILLED 


AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 


JisRGEN KuczyNsKI AND MARGUERITE STEINFELD 


LUCTUATIONS of wage rates 

and wage income imply essen- 

tially different problems accord- 
ing as the fluctuations occur in the 
wages of skilled or of unskilled work- 
ers. The difference lies in the fact 
that fluctuations of the wages of the 
unskilled affect incomes which, at 
their best, exceed only by a little the 
amount necessary for barely main- 
taining a wage earner’s family— 
while fluctuations of the wages of the 
skilled affect wage incomes which per- 
mit a standard of living higher than 
the minimum of subsistence. 

Different problems arise in the two 
cases according as the fluctuations re- 
sult in decreases or in increases of the 
real income. We confine ourselves 
here to the problems arising from 
downward fluctuations resulting in 
decreased buying power. 

Such a reduction, for skilled work- 
ers, means a narrowing of the margin 
between the higher standard of living 
and the minimum necessary for sub- 
sistence. With the unskilled such re- 
duction brings the income down to the 
extreme limits of the minimum of 
subsistence level or still lower. A 
fluctuation below the minimum of sub- 
sistence level means for the married 
unskilled compulsory increased wom- 
an and child labor, and for the un- 
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married unskilled pauperism and 
misery. 

The effects of downward fluctua- 
tions, however, concern not only the 
individuals but, in addition, the in- 
dustrial and social organism. 

Reduction of the scale of living im- 
plies for a large part of the unskilled 
workers decrease of physical fitness, 
both of the mature and of the grow- 
ing generation, and also narrowing 
of their mental and moral lives. In 
the industrial organism in which the 
fluctuations occur the result is de- 
crease of industrial efficiency because 
of lessened physical and moral fitness, 
and decrease in the demands for the 
products bought by the unskilled, be- 
cause of lessened income. A tend- 
ency, on the one side, toward greater 
labor costs—decreased industrial ef- 
ficiency together with greater labor 
turnover—and, on the other side, a 
tendency toward restriction of sales 
of certain products, both increasing 
industrial instability. This industrial 
instability means for the social or- 
ganism increased social unrest. 

A number of factors facilitate the 
spread of such downward fluctuations 
of wages of unskilled workers. The 
very lack of specialization which 
characterizes the work of the un- 
skilled permits an easier spread of the 
fluctuations from one industry to an- 
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other. This enlarges, the number of 
individuals concerne@ and increases 
the effects upon the body industrial 
and social. The competitive position 
of the unskilled is still nore weakened 
by two factors which$ widen the dis- 
proportion between the amount of 
work available and the number of 
workers: 1, labor aving devices 
take over the unskillei man’s job; 2, 
the skilled worker caj, in order to 
restrict as much as possible the de- 
crease of his wages, take on the less 
skilled work. Finally, association 
and concerted action as a means of 
protection against unfavorable wage 
changes are not existent in the same 
degree with the unskilled as with the 
skilled workers. 

Downward fluctuations of wages 
mean greater precariousness of exist- 
ence for the unskilled than for the 
skilled worker. The occurrence of 
such fluctuations with the unskilled is 
facilitated by his relation to the pro- 
duction process, to the other work- 
ing groups and to the members of 
his own group. This compels the 
political economist, the industrial em- 
ployer and employee to watch par- 
ticularly the development of wages 
of unskilled labor. 

Considering these facts one would 
think that employers especially would 
concern themselves about a stable 
development of wages of unskilled 
workers. However, when we look 
to see what really happens in indus- 
try we find just the contrary. Wages 
of unskilled workers are as a matter 
of course lower than wages of 
skilled workers but, in addition and 
just that is so dangerous to economic 
society, wages of unskilled fluctuate 
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more than wages of skilled workers. 
We take as example the pig iron in- 
dustry. 

The wages of bottom fillers (un- 
skilled workers) and blowers (skilled 


workers) per hour in dollars are :* 


Year Bottom fillers Blowers 
1914 0.167 0.333 
I9IS 0.176 0.336 
I9I7 0.270 0.485 
1919 0.436 0.755 
1920 0.568 0.868 
1921 0.528 0.807 
1922 0.336 0.678 
1923 0.403 0.820 
1924 0.480 0.889 
1925 0.475 0.862 


In order to buy one gross ton pig 
iron the workers had to work hours 2 


Year Bottom fillers Blowers 

1914 77-1 38.6 
I9I5 78.1 40.9 
1917 144.1 80.2. 
1919 63.5 36.6 
1920 74-4 48.7 
1921 41.2 26.9 
1922 72.0 35-7 
1923 64.0 31.5 
1924 42.1 22.8 
1925 41.2 22.7 


The table shows: 

1. The unskilled worker had to 
work more hours than the skilled in 
order to buy one gross ton pig iron. 

2. The position of the unskilled 
worker to the skilled improved in the 
middle of the period under review 


*If available, we used the data given by the 
Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics. For 1921, 1923, and 
1925 we used the index figures of The National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

*Prices of pig iron see our article: Wages in 
the Pig Iron Industry, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
May, 1927, p. 560. 











FLUCTUATIONS OF WAGES 


and became worse again toward the 
end. 

3. The fluctuations of wages in re- 
lation to prices were higher with the 
unskilled worker than with the 
skilled. 


Points 2 and 3 may be represented 


more clearly. The skilled worker 
had to work only a certain percentage 
of the hours which the unskilled had 


to work in order to buy one gross ton 


pig iron. The percentage is as fol- 
lows: 
1914 50% 1921 65% 
1915 52% 1922 50% 
1917 56% 1923 49% 
1919 58% 1924 54% 
1920 65% 1925 55% 


The position of the unskilled 
worker in relation to the skilled im- 
proved continuously in 1914, 1915, 
1917, 1919, and 1920; it did not 
change in 1921; it deteriorated in 
1922 and 1923; the small improve- 
ment in 1924 and 1925 did not lift 
it even to the level of 1917. 

The fluctuations of wages in rela- 
tion to the product become still more 
obvious if we involve in our calcula- 
tions not only changes in prices, but 
also those in productivity. If produc- 
tivity increases the number of hours 
work necessary to buy one gross ton 
pig iron should decrease, and vice 
versa. 

The index of ‘productivity in the 
pig iron industry runs as follows: 


*The index of productivity is constructed 
with the help of the following sources: Figures 
of total production from the Annual Statistical 
Report of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Figures of number of employees (for the 
total iron and steel industry) from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Census. 
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1914 100 1921 80 
I9I5 113 1922 106 
1917 97 1923 125 
1919 97 1924 124 
1920 101 1925 140 


The index of hours work necessary 
to buy one gross ton pig iron modified 
corresponding to changes in produc- 
tivity runs as follows :* 


Year Bottom fillers Blowers 
1914 100 100 
I9IS 114 120 
1917 181 202 
1919 80 92 
1920 97 127 
1921 42 56 
1922 99 98 
1923 104 103 
1924 68 73 
1925 74 83 


The percentage of the fluctuations 
from one year to another is the fol- 
lowing: 


Year Bottom fillers Blowers 
1914/1915 + 14% +20% 
1915/1917 + 59% +68% 
1917/1919 — 56% —54% 
1919/1920 + 21% +38% 
1920/1921 — 57% —56% 
1921/1922 +136% +75% 
1922/1923 + 5% + 5% 
1923/1924 — 35% —29% 
1924/1925 + 9% +14% 


Figures of the number of hours worked from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of Census. 

? We multiplied the index of hours necessary 
to buy one gross ton pig iron with the index of 
productivity. 
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COMPARATIVE GRAPH OF HOURS OF WORK FOR GKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 
NECESSARY TO BUY ONE GROSS TON PIG IROW 

THE WHITE SPACE INDICATES THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF 

HOURS NECESSARY FOR THE UNSKILLED AND THE SKILLED WORKER. 



































The fluctuations in the case of the 
unskilled workers are in the average 
about 10 per cent higher than in the 
case of the skilled workers. Espe- 
cially in the last years the position of 


the unskilled worker in relation to 
the skilled not only became worse but 
also much more unstable. Under 
the impression of those facts nobody 
will wonder if social unrest increases. 



























THE DIRECT PRIMARY AGAIN 


HELEN M. Rocca 


National League of Women Voters 


sessions are in full swing and 
again they have brought with 
them the familiar question, “What 
about the direct primary?” At- 
tempts to repeal or “modify” pri- 
mary laws have become a great legis- 
lative indoor sport in recent years. 
In the sessions of two years ago such 
attempts were made in _ nineteen 
states. One repeal measure—in 
Colorado—passed both houses of the 
legislature and it was only because 
of the governor’s veto that the pri- 
mary continues to survive there. In 
another state—Vermont—the repeal 
measure was defeated only by the de- 
ciding vote of the lieutenant governor 
in the senate, and in New Jersey last 
year one vote in the legislature de- 
feated a similar repeal measure. 
Having suffered defeat in their at- 
tempts to repeal the primary laws in 
the 1925 legislatures, the opponents 
of direct nominations this time began 
even earlier to marshal their forces. 
In Ohio a constitutional amendment 
which in effect would have permitted 
the legislature to substitute the con- 
vention method of nomination for the 
direct primary, was submitted to the 
voters in 1926. The measure was 
defeated by approximately a 2 to 1 
vote. The 1926 party platforms in 


C) ves more the state legislative 


a few states contained planks calling 
for modification of the primary or 
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restoration of the convention. In 
Indiana, for example, the Republican 
Party adopted this plank on the pri- 
mary: “Recognizing the evils of the 
present primary law, we suggest that 
the matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the next legislature for modi- 
fication, and we recommend that it 
be so modified that it will restore 
representative government to politi- 
cal parties.” The Democratic plank 
read as follows: ““We believe the ends 
of representative government would 
be better served if the power to nomi- 
nate all candidates were restored to 
the party state conventions and the 
primary be made optional in the 
lesser units of government.” In New 
Jersey the Republican Party plat- 
form committed the party to restor- 
ing the convention for making nomi- 
nations to certain offices. The Dem- 
ocratic Party in that state, on the 
other hand, adopted a plank express- 
ing opposition to any change in the 
primary law. 

More recently, newspaper and 
magazine articles and public ad- 
dresses have been the means of bring- 
ing to popular attention the various 
complaints which the critics have to 
make against the primary. A news- 
paper story by Arthur Sears Henning, 
appearing late in January, stated that 
“a significant feature of the sessions 
of many state legislatures this winter 
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will be a concerted assault on the in- 
stitution of the direct primary elec- 
tion. Ever since the exposure of Illi- 
nois and Pennsylvania _ senatorial 
nomination scandals the reaction 
against the direct primary has been 
gathering momentum. The legis- 
latures of forty-four states meet this 
winter, and in more than thirty of 
them an organized drive is to be 
made for repeal or material modifica- 
tion of existing laws providing for 
the direct nomination of candidates 
for office.” 

This story was answered by one 
printed about two weeks later in 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
which stated that “The reported 
movement to repeal, or drastically 
modify, the direct primary laws in 
thirty states this winter appears to 
have made scant progress during the 
first two weeks of the 1927 legisla- 
tures in the mid-western states.” At 
any rate, repeal or partial repeal 
measures have been introduced into 
the 1927 legislatures in a number of 
states—Massachusetts, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, etc., and 
whether or not they are successful, 
the issue is with us once again, de- 
manding re-examination in the light 
of recent experiences. 

The purpose of this article is to 
bring together once more some of the 
chief criticisms against the primary 
and to examine their validity, to 
weigh the charges and the defense, 
and to arrive, if possibie, at some con- 
clusions. The discussion will be con- 
fined to four aspects of the direct 
primary—(1) its effect on party re- 
sponsibility, (2) the type of candi- 
date produced by the primary, (3) 
the expense of the primary, and (4) 
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the voter’s burden under the primary. 

There have been three types of 
nominating machinery used in the 
United States—the legislative and 
congressional caucus, the delegate 
convention system, and the direct 


primary. The convention is still 
used nationally to nominate presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates; it is used for practically all 
nominations in four states and in a 
few other states it is used for nomina- 
tion to some offices or under certain 
conditions. Since the measures which 
seek to repeal the primary laws, and 
the public utterances against the pri- 
mary all hold out the convention sys- 
tem as the only possible alternative, 
it is well to compare the primary 
and convention systems in relation 
to the four aspects enumerated above. 

No criticism of the primary is 
heard more often than that it de- 
stroys or weakens party responsibil- 
ity. Party responsibility is an ex- 
ceedingly vague term when applied 
to the party system in the United 
States, because in the sense in which 
that term is usually used we have 
never had party responsibility. In 
England and other countries with the 
parliamentary system, party responsi- 
bility means that the parliamentary 
leaders formulate the issues of the 
election campaign and after taking 
office are entrusted with power to 
carry out their pledges. 

The primary critics who complain 
on the ground that party responsibil- 
ity has been destroyed seldom ex- 
plain what they mean by that term. 
But whatever they mean by party 
responsibility, it can hardly be main- 
tained that the convention system pro- 
duced it. The convention was a 

















temporary body, which disbanded as 
soon as it had completed its task of 
making nominations. It could not 
thereafter be held “responsible” for 
any of its acts. 

What the critics apparently mean 
when they speak of party responsibil- 
ity having been destroyed or weak- 
ened, is that party allegiance has be- 
come weaker during the past twenty 
years. This is perfectly true. It is 
true, too, “that some features of 
some primary laws have helped in 
that weakening.” But it is also true 
that “The real cause - went 
much deeper.” It can hardly be de- 
nied that parties have lost their hold 
because they have become meaning- 
less, because “nobody knows what a 
Republican or a Democrat is.” 

Despite the fact that party alle- 
giance has been weakened because of 
a lack of definite, clear-cut issues, it 
must be admitted that party organi- 
zations have a good deal of influence 
upon the choice of primary candi- 
dates. Furthermore, there is noth- 
ing inherent in the primary to prevent 
the party leaders from exercising 
more influence, from calling informal 
party conferences, or pre-primary 
conventions for the purpose of put- 
ting forward a slate. This is already 
frequently done in some states. But 
if the parties wish to strengthen their 
bonds of allegiance, they must first 
determine what they do stand for and 
then make that sufficiently clear to 
the electorate. The weakness of the 
tie which holds the voter to the party 
at the present time is clearly a re- 
sult of the state of confusion in party 
principles. 

It is frequently claimed that the 
primary has lowered the standard of 
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public office holders—that it has not 
only failed to produce nominees of 
a higher caliber than those chosen 
by the convention system, but that 
it has actually been responsible for 
the selection of nominees of a lower 
grade. It must be admitted that this 
is largely a matter of opinion and a 
question on which there is insufficient 
reliable evidence to base conclusions 
for the entire country. By what 
standard do those who offer this 
criticism measure the quality of pub- 
lic officials? And can anyone prove 
that use of the direct primary is the 
sole cause for a decline in the honesty, 
ability, and attention to public busi- 
ness on the part of officials, even 
though it be demonstrated that there 
has been such a decline? This crit- 
icism furthermore overlooks the fact 
that the direct primary came into ex- 
istence not to improve government, 
but to make government representa- 
tive of the majority of voters—‘to 
insure that whatever the government 
was — whether good or bad — the 
voters should have their will about 
it and not have to accept a govern- 
ment at the hands of a party organ- 
ization.”” There is practically always 
room for difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the electorate has 
chosen wisely at the polls on election 
day. If one happens to believe that 
the electorate has acted unwisely it 
does not necessarily follow that he 
favors abolishing all popular elec- 
tions. The direct primary should be 


judged upon its effectiveness as an in- 
strument of democratic control—upon 
its ability to give the majority of 
voters an opportunity to express their 
will. 
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It should not be forgotten either, 
that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to attract and hold men and 
women of the highest type in govern- 
ment service, whether in elective or 
appointive positions, because more 
attractive opportunities are offered in 
other fields. And, finally, it should be 
remembered that during the years 
when the primary system has been 
in effect there has been a sharp rise 
in the cost of living which has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the remuneration of most 
public officials and employees. 

The direct primary is frequently 
condemned also because it is too ex- 
pensive—both to the public and to 
the candidates—and this fact is some- 
times given as a reason for return to 
the convention system. To examine 
the conclusion first, there are two ob- 
vious defects in the reasoning. If the 
convention is to be restored in order 
to cut down expenses, then we must 
return not to the latest development 
of the convention which we know— 
the regulated delegate convention— 
but to the older form of unregulated 
convention with the parties being per- 
mitted to conduct their own primaries 
for the choice of delegates. Even 
supporters of the convention system 
would hardly wish to go that far 
back—to a system that once before 
proved intolerable. Yet it must be 
clear that a primary held for the pur- 
pose of choosing delegates to a con- 
vention would be as expensive as one 
held to nominate candidates directly. 
Then, too, as far as expense to the 
candidate is concerned, it must be re- 
membered that it is just as expensive 
to campaign for the election of dele- 
gates to a convention as it is to cam- 
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paign for one’s own nomination. 
Even in the days of the convention’s 
ascendancy, when legitimate cam- 
paigning was less expensive than at 
present, there were instances when 
contests for delegates were accom- 
panied by large expenditures. In this 
connection Professor Merriam cites 
the Illinois contest in 1904 for the 
Republican nomination and says that 
it ‘was as expensive as any direct pri- 
mary.” * 

There is no question but what the 
sums spent by or on behalf of candi- 
dates for state and congressional 
offices in recent years have reached 
staggering proportions. It is only 
natural that honest citizens should be 
shocked by the facts revealed by the 
United States Senate’s Investigating 
Committee in connection with pri- 
maries held in 1926 in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. But before deciding 
hastily that the blame for such large 
expenditures should be placed on the 
direct primary, there are at least four 
points that should be remembered. 

The first of these is that the con- 
vention was abandoned because of 
complaints which involved expendi- 
ture of money and that “while the 
sums were not so large they were in 
most cases secretly and corruptly 
used.” As shocking as the facts are 
in connection with primary expendi- 
tures it is, at least, something to know 
that corruption is less easily covered 
up than under the convention system. 
Furthermore, if the convention had 
been retained, who knows what 
amounts would now be spent in cam- 
paigns for the choice of convention 
delegates ? 


*“Nominating Systems,” in The Annals, Vol. 
CVI (March, 1923), p. 2. 
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The second point to be remembered 
is that under the primary system, re- 
gardless of the amounts spent, no one 
can be certain of the results. The 
candidate who spends the largest 
amount is by no means always the 
victor. It is more difficult to manip- 
ulate or manage a whole state elec- 
torate than the small group of men 
who often controlled a convention. 

In the third place, many candidates 
are chosen under the primary without 
the expenditure of large sums of 
money. To cite only a few instances 
from the 1926 primaries, for ex- 
ample: in the State of Washington 
the successful aspirant for the Repub- 
lican senatorial nomination spent 
$245; in Oregon the Republican sen- 
atorial nomination was won by a can- 
didate who spent $651.18; the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts spent $471.25 
in being re-nominated; and in North 
Dakota Senator Nye won his re- 
nomination against several contend- 
ers with an expenditure of $362. 

And, finally, no matter what nomi- 
nating system we may have, there will 
always be real need for effective limit 
to campaign expenditures. Aban- 
doning the direct primary will not 
solve the problem. Devising a work- 
able plan for limiting campaign ex- 
penditures as well as attempting to 
offer somewhere near equal opportu- 
nities for office holding to rich and 
poor alike, would still furnish chal- 
lenges of the first order, regardless 
of the type of nominating machinery 
established. 

The primary is said to place a new 
burden on the already overburdened 
voter. The critics say that the voter’s 
incompetence at the primary is dem- 
onstrated by the lowering of the 
standard of public officials and by the 


small size of the vote cast. Atten- 
tion has already been given to the 
question of whether or not the stand- 
ard of public officials has declined 
since the primary has been in effect. 
As for the failure of many voters to 
vote in the primary, it can only be 
said that while the primary vote is 
often disappointingly small, so is that 
in the general election; and in some 
states—especially in the south or in 
other states where one party is domi- 
nant—the primary vote compares 
favorably with and sometimes exceeds 
that in the general election. 

But even though the voter’s in- 
competence at the primary be admit- 
ted under present circumstances, this 
does not mean that the primary itself 
is responsible for those circumstances. 
The trouble lies in the fact that there 
are too many elective offices and the 
solution is the short ballot. If the 
short ballot movement should be ex- 
tended in state and local governments 
by the substitution of appointment for 
election in the choice of administrative 
officers, the voter’s burden would all 
but vanish. If the voter were called 
upon to nominate and elect only a few 
important officers there is some hope 
not only that he would be able to 
make an intelligent choice at the polls, 
but that he might even find time to 
keep a watchful eye on those candi- 
dates and their work after they take 
ofice. The average voter has neither 
the time nor the means to inform 
himself on all the candidates whose 
names now appear on the ballot nor 
on the duties of all the offices which 
are filled by election. It is little 
wonder that he is sometimes so dis- 
couraged by the impossibility of doing 
what is asked of him that he even 
fails to make the effort to vote, let 
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alone to vote intelligently and to fol- 
low the candidates’ careers in office. 
These are by no means all of the 
charges made against the primary, nor 
is this all that is to be said on both 
sides of the issue. The four criticisms 
examined here are, however, those 
most frequently made and therefore 
those on which evidence is most 
needed. Whatever may be said of 
the weaknesses of the primary—and 
that it has weaknesses cannot be de- 
nied—it possesses one quality which 
makes it of inestimable value to the 
voters in emergencies. The primary 
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offers a means of popular control 
whenever the voters wish to use it. 
It gives the voters a weapon with 
which they may come out victorious 
in the struggle with the bosses and 
machines. But the primary does not 
act automatically; it is not a very ef- 
fective weapon if it is not used. No 
one thing is more needed in public 
affairs today than vigorous, intelli- 
gent participation of citizens in all of 
the activities of government, and a 
good place for that participation to 
begin is at the primary. 


ADVICE 
By WILut1AM WALSH 


My friend, it’s unseemly, 
When spring’s in the air, 
To walk in a young world 


Scented so fair, 


Strumming a jaded string 
On the harp of despair. 


Sing, lad, of summer, 
Why will you borrow 

Of yesterday’s folly, 
Or trouble to-morrow 

With fears? By the Cross of hope. 
Leave sorrow, sorrow. 


The sun warms the mountain; 
The last of the snows 

Make room for the violets, 
And they for the rose. 

Why should you only be sad, 
Of all that grows? 





REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL GILD 
II. The Craft Gild 
Erwin F. MEYER 


_ HE fundamental and perennial 
interest of the mediaeval craft 
gilds lies in the fact that they 

represent a vital stage in economic 
evolution and enable us to discern 
how industrial problems were handled 
and solved in the Middle Ages.’” 
The number of these gilds varied in 
the towns throughout England. In 
some isolated small communities the 
process of subdivision did not proceed 
rapidly and the Gild Merchant con- 
tinued to be the only organized gild. 
In others, the subdivision and special- 
ization went forward at a fast pace. 
In Bristol the Gild Merchant had 
definitely devoluted into craft gilds 
by the twelfth century. There are 
some seventeen gilds named in the 
Little Red Book of Bristol, the town’s 
official record. Others have counted 
as high as twenty-six craft gilds in that 
town by 1449.* These included gilds 
of weavers, fishmongers, _ tailors, 
dyers, fullers, barbers, cobblers, and 
others. 

The craft gilds of Beverley were 
seemingly created by the town as fast 
as the necessity became apparent. 
The Gild of Mercers and Drapers 
was subdivided in 1493 when the 
governors declared that it “is desyrd 
by the Drapers that thai shall be in 


*E. Lipson, Economic History of England, 
London, 1923, p. 279. 

* Evans, J., History of Bristol, p. 104, quoted in 
Little Red Book of Bristol, London, 1900, I. xxv. 
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the clothyng by thame self (i.e. have 
a separate organization and garb to 
be worn on state occasions) ; and to 
have a castell and a pageant os other 
occupacyons hase, such a pageant as 
the xii governors will assigne thame 
to, up on payne of forfrttour to the 
comynalte of xls.""* At the time this 
new gild was created the ordinance 
was attested by some twenty-six alder- 
men representing various crafts of 
the town. Among those represented 
were the merchants, butchers, smiths, 
tailors, glovers, weavers, shoemakers, 
barbers, painters, and the last named 
on the list is ““Thomas Grayburne, 
Alderman of Laborers.” This is the 
one and only reference to such a craft 
of gild laborers in Beverley. Five 
years later, 1498, there is another 
list of gilds, and though there are 
twenty-three crafts given, the Gild of 
Laborers has disappeared. There is 
an unknown story in this single entry 
of a Gild of Laborers that has yet to 
be told. 

The crafts vary in type as can be 
seen by a mere naming of them. The 
Mercers, Merchants and Drapers are 
not what one would call today craft 
gilds in the strict sense. They rep- 
resent shopkeepers, as likewise do the 
grocers. Others such as the tailors, 
goldsmiths, weavers, barbers, etc., 


* Beverley Town Documents, Selden Society 
publication, 1900, Vol. 14, p. 59. 
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’ 
might be classified as strictly artisan 
gilds. 

Membership in the crafts was of 
three classes; masters, journeymen, 
and apprentices. The master was one 
who had usually served an apprentice- 
ship, perhaps been a journeyman, and 
having enough capital, had set up a 
shop or establishment of his own. He 
was required in a number of towns to 
be a burgess of that town or at least 
to assume some financial obligations 
in lieu of the privileges of responsible 
burgership. 

Those who engaged in the craft of 
drapers and merchants were forced 
in one borough to join the gild. As 
the entry records, “if any other craft, 
shall carry on business of the said 
craft (i.e. merchants mercers and 
drapers), it shall be lawful for the 
alderman to present the same burgess 
to the twelve governors . and 
if the said burgess shall be found able 
to be a brother to brethrn, in the 
judgment of the twelve governors, the 
alderman and stewards, and will not 
be a brother, he shall pay yearly 
to the maintenance (of the gild) 
3s. 4d. until he shall become a 
brether. .””* One might classify 
this as a late fifteenth century closed 
shop ruling. If a new master barber 
wished to set up shop, he was admitted 
if he paid the craft 2s. and a pound 
of wax “on beginning business with- 
out delay.” Furthermore this new 
member had to pay an extra fee if he 
took an apprentice.?. The butchers’ 
gild decreed that the new master 
should pay 20d. down and give his 
note for the rest to be determined.* 


* Beverley Town Documents, p. 80. 
* Ibid, p. 109. 
*Ibid., p. 109. 
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A most concise statement of the re- 
quirements for the new master are 
found in the ruling of the gild of 
merchants, mercers and drapers for 
the town of Beverley in 1446. It 
stated that “everyone who newly sets 
up shop as a master in the craft or 
faculty of merchants, mercers and 
drapers who shall and is 
known to have been an apprentice of 
the same craft or faculty, shall pay 
yearly to the common expense of the 
(gild) 3s. 4d. as long as he so keeps 
shop and follows his employment until 
he shall be in the livery and clothing 
(i.e. full and active membership).” 
If he had never served as an appren- 
tice, the fee was raised to §s.* 

A journeyman who came into town 
or an apprentice who had served his 
term in the town could usually set up 
shop at once if he had the capital and 
met the requirements such as those 
just listed. Of course there were 
what one might call irregular masters, 
scabs, who tried to do business with- 
out the official approval of the gild. 
The close connection of the gild with 
the town usually prevented these folk 
from being able to do business. 

The journeyman was of two gen- 
eral types: he who had served a fixed 
apprenticeship; and the worker who 
had become skilled without this 
formal training. These workers, 
while members of the gild, compara- 
tively soon lost any voice in the 
management of their craft. They 
contributed to the expenses of the gild 
as is shown by the order that “every 
servant called a journeyman shall 
pay yearly to the expenses of the said 
craft 4d. and this to be taken from his 


master, whether (the journeyman) is 


* Ibid., p. 74. 
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in the brotherhood with the Drapers 
om «. < 

The journeymen after a_ period 
gained a class consciousness and 
formed their own organizations, 
called Journeymen Gilds. These up- 
start organizations were early at- 
tempts on the part of the workers to 
secure their rights by collective ac- 
tion. In these associations one can 
find much of the modern Trade 
Union. On this more will be said 
later. 

The last class of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the gilds was the ap- 
prentice. He was usually a youth— 
not more than 22, normally much 
younger. His term was generally 
fixed by gild rule for seven years. 
During this time he was under the 
order of his master, who on his part 
not only undertook merely training 
the youth, but also provided for his 
general welfare. To insure the cor- 
rect educational and vocational train- 
ing, the master was generally re- 
quired to register his apprentices. 
One ordinance ruled that “no weaver 
burgess from henceforth shall teach 
or have taught any child or servant 
any feat pertaining to the craft 
of Weavers before that same child 
or servant be bound unto the same 
burgess by indenture between them 
to be made and enrolled by the 
town clerk upon pain of a 
fine of 20s.”” Also “that no servant 
or apprentice ._ be accepted in 
the liberties of Bristol to be sworn 
burgess to occupy (i.e. to follow) the 
said craft until it be testified to the 
Court before the Mayor of Bristol by 
the said masters that (the new burgess 


* Ibid., p. 104. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, II, p. 175. 
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being sworn) is able and well in- 
structed in sewing, yarking and cut- 
ting as pertaineth to the said craft.’ 
In this way did the town and the craft 
insure that the apprentice had ac- 
quired a practical skill during his 
term. 

In London, the enrollment was a 
very formal and impressive ceremony. 
The indenture was drawn up between 
the master and the boy in the pres- 
ence of the town officials. A fee was 
paid. And again when the youth had 
served his term, he was brought be- 
fore the town authorities and for- 
mally released from his service as 
well as inducted into the ranks of the 
craft. At this time the master gilds- 
man swore that the applicant had 
quitted himself faithfully and served 
his required term.* Another fee was 
paid, 

The number of apprentices a mas- 
ter might have at any one time was 
frequently limited. The reason for 
this was a mixture of selfishness and 
altruism. The interests of all three 
classes at times warranted this re- 
striction. It protected the apprentice 
by assuring him an adequate living 
and personal training. It limited the 
field of journeyman and prevented 
flooding the market of prospective 
masters. At Exeter, no master tailor 
was to have more than three servants 
and one apprentice save by special! 
consent of the craft. The proportion 
was fixed to protect the journeyman 
from having his wages cut to the 
bone, because of competition with the 


* Ibid., Il, p. 104. 

*M. Parish, The Craft Gilds and the London 
Government, a Master’s Thesis, University of 
Colorado, 1915, p. 75. 
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cheaper, unskilled labor of the ap- 


prentice. In fact, this tendency to 
employ the cheaper labor at the ex- 
pense of the skilled journeyman was 
so active that the royal government 
in 1497 passed a law forbidding the 
worsted weavers from employing 
more than two apprentices at one 
time. In 1563 it again stepped in 
and ordered every master cloth- 
maker, tailor and shoeman to employ 
at least one journeyman for each three 
apprentices.’ 

In some cases the limit was based 
on the status of the master. For ex- 
ample, any master of the London 
Founders who had been an upper- 
warden could have four apprentices; 
a past-warden, three; a liveryman 
(i. e., one who was financially able to 
belong to a select clique within the 
gild), two; a master, one or two at 
the outisde.? 

In addition to the restriction of 
numbers there were also attempted 
restrictions placed on the persons ad- 
mitted. The reason for this was an 
endeavor to check the tide of desert- 
ing farmers. England had been pri- 
marily an agricultural nation, and was 
so at this time. Her politicians 
“viewed with alarm” this desertion 
of the fields for the streets of the 
town. The legislators thought they 
could stem the progress of this eco- 
nomic transformation by legislation. 
They were insistent on saving the 
youth for the farm. The government 
passed a series of acts to accomplish 
this salvation. The first, in 1388, 
ordered all persons who had followed 
the plough until they were twelve, to 
continue to do so till they died. They 


* EB. Lipson, p. 286. 
* Ibid., p. 288. 
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were not to be apprenticed to any 
craft. This did not stop the ad- 
venturous youth of the day from seek- 
ing the freedom of the town through 
parental aid. So in 1406 a supple- 
mentary act was passed. This for- 
bade anyone from apprenticing his 
own child to any craft “‘or other labor 
within any city or borough except he 
have land or rent to the value of 


twenty shillings by the year at 
elast.”* These acts were partially 
successful. For one finds the citizens 


of the boroughs protesting and suc- 
cessfully so against the legislation. 
London in 1429 was relieved of the 
onus of the law. Oxford tried to 
secure exemption but failed. Grad- 
ually the whole scheme went by the 
board.‘ 

The gilds themselves placed cer- 
tain restriction on the persons to be 
admitted to apprenticeship. One gild 
saw to it that the person taken “be no 
rebel of Irlond nor alyene (alien) 
but of the Englyschrye and a liege 
man to the Kynge oure sovureyne 
lorde, and yf eny man of the same 
crafte take or receyne (receive) eny 
such apprentice ayhenste (against) 
the frome and he conuicted 
(convicted) thereof tofore the Maire 

shal paye xxs. ( Fur- 
thermore) to avoid (i.e to dismiss 
and refuse to employ) al such Iryssch 
servantz or aliens anone forthwith 
apon peyne of a c(100)s fine.” Only 
good 100 per cent Englishmen were 
to be employed, and those preferably 
local residents, others need not 


apply. 


*2 Statutes, II, 57, 157. 


*E. Lipson, p. 289. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 163. 
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The training which the apprentice 
received was checked to insure its 
standard. The Dyers of Bristol had 
an examining board of two masters 
who passed on the candidates. And 
“if any master of (the dyers) make 
any such servant or apprentice, if he 
be not able and well instructed in the 
said art he shall incur the 
penalty of 20s. on each occasion” of 
a candidate failing to meet the re- 
quirements.’ One offers the sugges- 
tion that this idea might not work out 
badly in some of our schools and col- 
leges today. At least it would elim- 
inate a great deal of shoddy personal 
products. 

It is difficult to come to any definite 
figures concerning the actual member- 
ship of a craft gild. Statements vary 
as to the size of their membership 
lists. One authority has said that 
sixty would seem to the maximum of 
the largest gild of Beverley. At a 
meeting of the tailors gild of this 
town in 1414 when a vital matter of 
relationship between masters and 
journeymen was up for discussion, 
there were thirty-nine masters and 
nineteen journeymen present. The 
Cordwainers (shoemakers) of Bristol 
were represented by thirty-two mas- 
ters in 1408. On the other hand 
there are eighty-one names listed on 
the ordinances for drapers in 1370 
in the town of Bristol.* 

Whereas the gild merchant was a 
creation of the authority that created 
the borough, the craft gild was usually 
the fiat creation of the town govern- 
ment itself. In the early days of the 
craft gild, particularly in the case of 





* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, pp. 84-85. 
* Beverley Town Documents, p. 1x. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, II, pp. 51-53. 
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the weavers, the gilds obtained their 
legal recognition from the higher au- 
thority, royal or baronial. But after 
the craft gild became an accepted in- 
stitution, the borough governments 
called them into being. Incorpora- 
tion in the sense that we have it today 
was not known, for the liability was 
not limited. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that the early charters were 
charters of voluntary association. In 
this they were not so essentially dif- 
ferent from some of the charters of 
modern Labor organizations. That 
is, of course, if the recent ruling of 
the Coronado coal case is not to be 
construed to put an end to the volun- 
tary association, in fact as well as in 
law.* 

The craft gilds were for the most 
part organized along the same gen- 
eral lines. They elected an alderman 
or warden who was their chief execu- 
tive. He was assisted by wardens, 
searchers, inspectors whose business it 
was to check the members of the gild 
and all of the products of that par- 
ticular craft in order to insure the 
observation of the gild by-laws. In- 
fractions were reported by them to 
the borough governments and dealt 
with according to the rules and or- 
dinances of the gild as registered by 
the town. 

The meetings of the gilds were 
often burdens upon the members. 
The attendance problem was known 
in the middle ages just as it is today. 
Certain meetings were called Prime- 
meetings. It was at these that such 
business as election and audit were 
conducted. Failure to attend these 


*Coronado Coal Co. vw. United Mine Work- 
ers, 259 U. S., pp. 381-392, 1921. 
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meetings cost the indifferent member 
a fine. 

Some crafts had a _ governing 
board. The Hoopers in 1439 elected 
such a board of four “that is to sey 
tweyn (two) as maisters and gov- 
ernors and tweyne (two) as ward- 
ens." A butchers’ gild in 1365 
elected its alderman in a manner used 
today by many associations. They 
had a list of formal nominations made 
up of the four ‘‘most ancient men” of 
the craft, from which list of nominees 
they elected their alderman. In the 
same way they chose their stewards.” 
If those elected refused to serve, they 
were usually fined. 

The duties of the alderman have 
been well summarized by the by-laws 
of a gild, which read that he was to 
“have rule and correction as well of 
the contributors (i.e. those who are 
exercising the craft on deference of 
the gild) and Journeymen . . . as 
the brethers of the same. .--— 

“The primary purpose of the craft 
gild was to establish a complete sys- 
tem of industria! control over all who 
were associated together in the pur- 
suit of a common calling.’’* In at- 
taining this objective the gild adopted 
regulations covering every aspect of 
control. Its reasons for this control 
were a mixture of genuine endeavor 
to raise the standards of the craft and 
to protect the general public and of a 
desire to insure a vested interest that 
the masters had in the industry. The 
spirit of pride in craftmenship was 
no small factor. On the other hand, 
this very guarantee of quality de- 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 162. 
* Beverley Town Documents, p. 123. 

* Ibid., p. 123. 

“E. Lipson, p. 295. 
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manded by the gild worked in favor 
of the established and going artisan 
and middle age capitalist. 


The control of mediaeval industrial 
life may be placed under two general 
heads: 

1. Regulation of trade and con- 
ditions of labor. 

2. Regulation of Manufacturing. 

In the matter of regulating trade, 
ordinances are to be found covering 
such subjects as working conditions, 
hours of labor, wages, sales condi- 
tions, price fixing, inspection of goods. 
A weavers’ gild forbade their mem- 
bers to have any shops in upper 
chambers or cellars, i.e. back rooms 
but only in halls and shops next to 
the road in sight of the people. If 
they did otherwise, they were fined. 
In this way the inspectors and public 
could see the actual process of weav- 
ing and be assured that the article 
was being correctly made. The 
butchers were ordered in 1365 “that 
no market should be held for selling 
meats anywhere in Beverley except in 
the ancient butcher market 
fair and market days excepted.’”* 

The hours of labor were at times 
most definitely prescribed. The build- 
ing trades of a borough ruled in 1467 
that “from Easter to 15 August they 
(the workers) shall begin work at 
four a. m. of every working day and 
leave off at seven in the evening, and 
during the whole season shall have at 
six a. m. an interval of a quarter of 
an hour for drinking; and at eight, 
half an hour (for) breakfast; at 
eleven a. m. an hour and a half to 
dine and sleep if they like; and at 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, 11, pp. 3, 4. 
* Beverley Town Documents, p. 28. 
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three p. m. half an hour for drinking; 
but beyond that they shall not be 
tardy at their work nor shirk it, under 
penalty of (a fine of) 12d. . . 
After 15 of August to Easter they 
shall begin at the beginning of the day 
(from five to eight) and leave off 
when the light of the same day fails 
(from 4:30 to six) and in this season 
they shall have half an hour for 
drinking or breakfast if they like at 
nine a. m. and a whole hour at twelve 
to eat; and at three a quarter of an 
hour for drinking. .” Should 
they be tardy or shirk their work they 
were to be fined 12s." 

The weavers were forbidden to do 
any night work, not because of any 
primary interest in the welfare of the 
worker, but because the inspector 
could not check the weaving in the 
bad light and so could not insure 
the best quality of stuff produced. 
The fullers in 1401 ordered that 
“the masters of the craft shall 
not give more to the laborers of 
the said craft than four pence a day. 

In case any of the 
said masters pay more to the said 
laborers than is before ordained (i. e., 
four pence) that then they shall incur 
the penalty on every occasion of 2s.” 

And if the said laborers re- 
ceive more from the said masters, then 
they shall pay every time 12d.’ 

If any strikes occur because of the 
demands for increase of wages, the 
four wardens of this gild were to 
bring the “rebellious ones” to trial 
before the city officials. In this case 
there was no restriction on night 
work. In fact it was the opposite. 


* Beverley Town Documents, p. 56. 
* There are 12 pence to the shilling. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, 11, p. 78. 
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For they said, “servants shall awake 
and rise to their said craft as well 
by night as by day throughout the 
year as has been customary of old 
times.’”* 

The masters of one cordwainers’ 
gild were to pay no more than 12d. 
for sewing and yarking a dozen shoes 
called quaterschon; 7d. for those 
called courseware; and for finishing 
same 114d. per dozen; for cutting 
each dozen shoes 2d.; for making a 
pair of boots entirely 3d.; for making 
each pair of Gologes 2d. and no 
more. If he does so he is fined 8d.° 

It is interesting to note that women 
were ordered out of one craft because 
they were robbing the men of their 
livelihood. And the king’s dis- 
charged soldiers wanted their jobs 
back. That does sound familiar.° 

Sunday work was forbidden by a 
barbers’ craft.’ On the other hand, 
sometimes work was forced upon 
some of the gildsmen whether they 
wanted to work or not. One ordi- 
nance reads that, “if any burgess 

wish to have and hire any 
carpenter or tiler, sawyer, or pan- 
ner, a master or wage earner, viz., 
journeyman or any other workman 

to do work for him, the 
aforesaid carpenter, tiler, sawyer or 
panner, whether master or his wage- 
earner and workman, shall not re- 
fuse to come to the work of the 
aforesaid burgess and work with him 
unless they have been previously re- 
tained for some one else’s service and 
work; and any refusing to do so shall 
pay 6s. 8d. to the community . 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 78. 

* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, pp. 107-08. 
* Ibid., II, p. 127. 

" bid., Il, p. 153. 











as often as he shall have been found 
guilty.”” 

In the second class of regulations, 
that of manufacturing, one finds a 
dyers’ gild outlining in detail the 
method to be followed in mixing and 
fixing the dyes: the quality of alum 
to be used; the length of time to be 
used in the process. In short, de- 
tailed regulations were given. And 
then the goods to be displayed in 
such a manner that four masters 
might inspect the finished product for 
the quality of workmanship. If it 
were faulty, the master was fined 
40d.” 

The weavers also prescribed in de- 
tail the manufacture of their prod- 
uct. If the threads were deficient in 
the cloth, or were too far apart, the 
cloth and the instruments on which it 
was made were to be destroyed. 
Likewise, if the goods was faulty or 
poorly made at the ends. Each 
weaver was to register his trade- 
mark and seal all his goods with it. 
If he failed to do this or in any way 
forged a mark, he was subject to a 
heavy fine. After the inspection, the 
borough itself affixed its own seal. 
In this fashion the town and craft 
insured that all goods made in it 
would be up to a standard which 
could not cause any complaint in do- 
mestic or foreign cities.* This in- 
sistance on quality was one of the 
contributions of the gild system. 

The craft gild had other functions. 
It secured a monopoly for its mem- 
bers in their respective vocations. In 
addition the gild attempted to pre- 


* Beverley Town Documents, p. 56. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, Ul, p. 173. 
* Ibid., I, pp. 1-9. 
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vent the growth of industrial capital- 
ism by restricting the number of 
workers and apprentices that any one 
master might employ. One author- 
ity has commented on the general 
regulative philosophy of the gild as 
one of order rather than progress, 
of stability rather than expension.* 

The gild also had religious and 
philanthropic objects. The place of 
the gild in’ the social and religious 
life of the Middle Ages was con- 
siderable. However, in this survey 
only the economic aspects of the sys- 
tem are being treated. 

There is still another phase of gild 
life which is instructive for Labor 
today; that is inter-craft relations. 
In 1363 the royal government legis- 
lated on the general subject. The 
principle of regulation is quaintly and 
well stated in the statute itself. 
Everyone “should keep and occupy 
his own proper craft or occupation 
wherein he hath been brought up, so 
that by this so doing every one of 
them may live by the other.” To 
accomplish this mediaeval example of 
“live and let live,” each artificer, 
handicraft worker was to “hold them 
everyone to one mistery.’”® 

Disputes arose between tanners 
and shoemakers over their respective 
spheres of activity. The shoemakers 
were finally forbidden from tanning 
any hides. In Beverley the tailors 
and the drapers were in conflict for 
years over their respective fields. 
Let the records of the time tell the 
story. “. there was a great 
dispute and a matter of variance and 
discord arose between drapers 
andtailors . . .j; for which the 


*E. Lipson, p. 287. 
* Quoted in E. Lipson, p. 315. 














aforesaid drapers and tailors came 
here to the Gild Hall on 4 December, 
A. D. 1494, and humbly submitted 
themselves to the arbitration, award 
and judgment of (the council), who 
there gave their answer and judgment 
that all the aforesaid drapers and 
the tailors shall in the fu- 
ture be good friends and friendly 
one to another, and all malice existing 
between them shall be freely put 
aside for ever. And moreover twelve 
governors (i. ¢., the town council) 
ordered and decreed that every tailor 
‘ who carries on or shall 
carry on the buying and selling of 
cloth beyond 4 marks shall pay for 
his contribution to the alderman of 
the drapers 2s. 4d. And 
all apprentices and servants of the 
, tailors shall be free to carry 
on the said mystery of drapers under 
their masters without paying any con- 
tribution. And also it was 
ordered and decreed that all the 

drapers shall be free to 
make round hose, stockings for 
women, and socks without payment 
to the tailors. And if 
any of the . drapers make 
cloth hose he shall pay yearly to the 
alderman . . of the Tailors 

8d. And if any of the 
‘ drapers shall make any other 
clothes except hose, he shall pay 

yearly to the Tai- 
lors 2s.’ 

The council then appointed a joint 
commission of eight—four from 
each craft to see that the award was 
observed. If any broke it, they were 
to pay a fine of 40s. to the town. 

The craft gilds had within them 
the cause of their own destruction. 


* Beverley Town Documents, pp. 102-03. 
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The classification of members into 
master, journeyman, and apprentice 
was one of the subtle forces at work 
to vitiate the system. As the masters 
became more wealthy, the breach be- 
tween them and their journeyman 
widened. The gild affairs were more 
and more restricted to a smaller 
oligarchical group of the wealthier, 
even in the ranks of the masters them- 
selves. Two new institutions give 
evidence of this movement. There 
arose the Livery Company Gilds and 
Journeymen Gilds. The former 
were composed of the wealthier mas- 
ters either within separate crafts or 
in some cases a cross section of the 
wealthier burgesses themselves with- 
out regard to their craft gild afflia- 
tion. The journeymen’s organiza- 
tion was rather a cross section of 
journeymen as such than merely craft 
representative, though there were 
journeymen artisan groups. The 
wage-earner was making his last at- 
tempt under the gild system to stave 
off the coming day of economic 
slavery. The story of the fight of 
Labor to a place of legal recognition 
of their rights has a familiar sound 
when viewed in the light of the legal 
battles of Labor during the past fifty 
years. 

In 1303 London enacted a law 
against the “servants, workmen, 
cordwainers or others” which for- 
bade these wage-earners from hold- 
ing meetings in which they would de- 
vise ways and means to injure the 
people. This invocation of the right 
of the public, in order to protect a 
vested interest, was the line of de- 
fense used in the Middle Ages just 
as it is today. 

Again in 1383 one finds the city 
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of London legislating against any 
“congregations, conventicles, and as- 
semblies” which might be held with- 
out the specific consent of the mayor, 
who usually, during this time, was a 
member of one of the powerful Liv- 
ery Company Gilds. When the cord- 
wainers attempted to hold such a 
meeting in 1387 they were seized, 
but the case was dropped because the 
wage-earners were at the time wait- 
ing for word from Rome, to whom 
they had applied for a charter for 
their organization, thus seeking to 
place the Church between themselves 
and their oppressors. Nothing came 
of it. 

The fight continued throughout 
England, until Parliament, in 1548, 
decided that the country, must be 
saved. A statute was passed which 
forbade workmen from establishing 
associations which had for their pur- 
pose the improvement of conditions 
of labor. This law has great in- 
terest because of its content. Among 
other things it relates that artificers 
“have made confederacies and prom- 
ises and have sworn mutual oaths, 
not only that they should not meddle 
one with another’s work and per- 
form and finish that another hath 
begun, but also to constitute and ap- 
point how much work they should do 
in a day and what hours and times 
they shall work, contrary to the laws 
and statutes of this realm.”* In 
short the worker had organized de- 
fense tactics! 

It must not be thought that it was 
solely due to this intracraft struggle 
that the gild system gave way. Such 
merely oversimplifies the movement. 


*E. Lipson, p. 359. 
* Statutes, iv. pt. i, p. 58. 
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Rather this struggle was itself a part 
of the greater economic revolution. 
The gild was becoming a frankly 
corporate capitalist association. The 
new Merchant Adventurers, Mer- 
chant of the Staples, and such better 
known organizations as the East India 
Company and the various American 
Companies are examples of this tend- 
ency. In addition there was intro- 
duced a new system of manufacture, 
the domestic or home system, which 
was diametrically opposed to the gild 
system. Hand in hand with the eco- 
nomic revolution went the acceptance 
for business of that legal fiction, the 
corporation. The Age of Discovery 
(Columbus may be used to typify 
this) was quickly followed by the 
rise of new ideas of political economy 
which, under the name of Merchantil- 
ism, dominated the economic life of 
the nation. All these conspired 
against a system based essentially on 
order rather than progress, on stabil- 
ity rather than expansion. 

It might be well to cast up a bal- 
ance of the merits and demerits of 
the scheme before the system itself is 
dismissed. The gild system created 
a standard of honesty in workman- 
ship and business dealing, not with- 
out lapses or free from selfish mo- 
tives. Still the gild did attempt and 
succeed in labeling deceit. 

It offered a technical educational 
system through its apprenticeship, 
which not only insured the transmis- 
sion of the arts and crafts but also 
offered a means for the development 
of each. 

It regulated wages and conditions 
of labor. And even if this was done 
primarily from the master’s view- 
point, still one must admit it tended 














to afford protection to the journey- 
man against arbitrary treatment of 
the two other classes in the gild. 

Moreover the gild was a factor 
in the development of what one might 
call the art of cooperation. Indi- 
viduals were given a lesson in social 
consciousness. The good of the 
whole, though often forgotten and 
frequently prostituted, was an aim. 
This same force was working to per- 
fect the two great forms of human 
associations which exist today, the 
corporation and the voluntary asso- 
ciation. 

The system had striking faults. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
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It tended to be most shortsighted in 
its political economy. Tolls and 
tarifis were its favorite means of 
checking the free flow of commerce. 
It frequently legislated individual 
initiative out of existence. It fos- 
tered the spirit of monopoly which, 
when left unchecked, leads to oppres- 
sion. 

But whatever the final balance, it 
must be admitted that the craft 
gilds were essentially constructive 
agencies. Whether in them modern 
unionism can find its germination or 
not shall be discussed later. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1927 


July—Atlantic City, N. J., National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters. 

July 4-14—Cambridge, Ohio, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 11-18—New York City, International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. 

July 12-22—Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 18—Atlantic City, N. J., Royal Palace 
Hotel, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. 

July 18-24—New York City, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers. 

July 18-24—Pittsburgh, Pa., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July—Upholsterérs’ International Union. 

August—United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. . 

August 8—Chicago, IIl., Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

August 8-14—Indianapolis, Indiana, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 8-15—Portland, Oregon, 


Hotel and 


Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ 
America. 


International League of 





August 15-22—Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 5-9—Indianapolis, Indiana, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 5-10—El Paso, Texas, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. ’ 

September 5-10—San Antonio, Texas, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Sept. 5-10—Indianapolis, Indiana, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 6-13—Boston, Massachusetts, Rail- 
way Mail Association. 

September 12-22—Birmingham, Alabama, Amal- 

gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 19-26—Detroit, Michigan, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 19-26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal 
Polishers’ International Union (Subject to 
referendum vote). 

September 19-29—Toronto, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 





August 22-27—Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 








WAGES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


MARGARET SCATTERGOOD 


UTOMOBILE manufacture is 

one of our most important in- 

dustries. In 1925, 453,898 
wage earners were; employed in mak- 
ing automobiles or’ bodies and parts; 
226,950 making bodies and parts 
worth over $1,511}600,000 and 226,- 
948 making finished cars worth over 
$3,371,000,000." |: 

We have all heytd that wages of 
automobile workers: are high. And 
we also know that ‘automobile manu- 
facturers are using 'todern machinery 
and methods which: inake their plants 
among the most effc{ent i in the world. 
Because of these vad hnical improve- 
ments the output Pot workman in au- 
tomobile plants has, increased greatly 
in the last few year's. 

In studying the vpges of automo- 
bile workers, one qu«stion interests us 
especially: Has th, tworker’s ability 
to buy goods increaé¢d as much as his 
ability to produce automobiles ? 

A worker’s wages may increase, 
but if prices increase more than 
wages, he can not bv so much with 
his money. And if the amount he 
produces increases -nore than his 
wages (if there is no change in price), 
he can not buy so large a share of it 
as before. Therefore, to keep his 
position as a member of modern in- 
dustrial society and a purchaser of 


Preliminary re- 


*Census of Manufactures. 
ports for 1925. 


industrial products, his wages must 
increase in proportion to both prices 
and productivity. 

To answer our question, we must 
ask ourselves: 

1. How much have wages in- 
creased in the automobile industry? 
(Table I.) 

2. Have they increased as much as 
the cost of living? (Table II.) 

3. Have they increased as much 
as cost of living and productivity to- 
gether? (Table III.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
made two surveys of wages in the 
automobile industry. They cover 
two years, 1922 and 1925, a period 
when great progress was made in the 
industry. They show what a worker 
receives when he works a full-time 
week. Although this does not tell us 
what automobile workers actually re- 
ceive when overtime and short time 
are counted, it indicates wage rates 
and shows the changes from 1922 to 
1925. 

We will divide the wage earners 
into groups according to the amount 
they receive per week. Those getting 
between $15 and $20 a week in 
Group 1, and so on, with a difference 
of $5 between groups. If we find 
(after taking prices into considera- 
tion) that from 1922 to 1925 the 
workers move from low-wage groups 
into high-wage groups, we will know 
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that their standard of living and their 
purchasing power has improved. But 
if they move downward, their eco- 
nomic position has been lowered. The 
figures representing the largest num- 
ber of workers are printed in heavy 


type. 
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not been so great. A few have moved 
up from group I to group 2, but more 
than 12 per cent have moved down 
from group 4 to group 3.” The low- 
est paid and the highest paid are 
fewer, and more receive a medium 
wage. In contrast to the men, the 


TasLe I—Money Waces 























Percent of workers in each group 
Wages per 
Grou p full-time Men Women 
week 

1922 1925 1922 1925 
1 A eee eee 18.65 12.73 
2 20- 25 Je 2 eee 66.50 71.16 
3 25— 30 2.23 12.16 1.17 14.91 
4 30- 35 55.96 19.73 13.64 1.19 
5 35- 40 27.36 | | aes are 
6 40-— 45 1.62 De weses B -denes 
7 45-— 50 1.39 << 2 aera meerere 
8 ad a eres Me ©) eeces BD céveas 

















In money wages, the workers are 
better off in 1925. In 1922, 11.44 
per cent of the men received between 
$20 and $25 a week, while in 1925 
none received such a low wage. Also, 
in 1922 the largest number of men, 
55-96 per cent or over half, were in 
group 4, receiving $30-$35 a week, 
and in 1925 most of group 4 has 
moved up into group $, and over half 
the wage earners in 1925 receive $35- 
$40 a week. There are more men, 
also in the higher groups, and a few 
in 1925 are in group 8. 

With the women’ the advance has 


*Only 2.4 per cent of the workers surveyed 
were women; 97.6 per cent were men. 
applies to both 1922 and 1925. 


This 





largest number of women stay in the 
same group. 

In Table I we have been thinking 
of wages in terms of actual dollars 
and cents. But prices have gone up 
since 1922, and in 1925 a workman 
needed $1.06 to buy what he could 
buy for $1.00 in 1922. Table II 
shows the wage groups in terms of 
real wages—that is, in terms of cost 
of living or what the worker could 
buy with his wages. In 1925 he need- 
ed $15.89 to buy what he could buy 
with $15 in 1922, and $21.19 to buy 
what he could get for $20. Therefore 
group I in terms of real wages in 


* Most of these are the final assemblers, who 
received $5 less in 1925. 
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1925 will include those who got from 
$15.89 to $21.19, and the other 
groups will be changed likewise. 
This table shows that the automo- 
bile workers were not actually so well 
off as they seemed in Table I, but 
that they have made a real advance 
in buying power. Of the men, most 
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average automobile worker in 1925 
produced 9 per cent more than in 


1922. This increase affects the 
wage earner. He is part of a con- 
stantly changing and improving in- 
dustrial order, and unless his wages 
keep pace with his increased produc- 
tivity, industry, as well as the wage 
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Wages per full-time week Per cent of workers in each group 
Group Men Women 
Wages in | Corresponding 
1922 real wages 
in 1925 1922 1925 1922 1925 
1 $15-$20 | $15.89-$21.19 | ..... |... 18.65 15.79 
2 20- 25 21.20- 26.49 11.44 39 66.50 78.36 
3 25- 30 | 26.50- 31.78 2.23 13.91 1.17 4.65 
4 30- 35 31.79- 37.08 55.9% 36.47 13.64 1.19 
5 35- 40 37.09- 42.38 27.36 rE wahet: BE cna 
6 40- 45 42.39- 47.68 1.62 2 ier mere 
7 45— 50 47 .69— 52.98 1.39 ae ee 

















of those in group 2 in 1922 have 
moved to group 3 in 1925, but the 
largest number are divided between 
group 4 and group 5. There are 
more in group 6 than before, but 
none in group 8, and the numbers 
moving up are much smaller than ap- 
peared in the table of money wages. 
Of the women, the number in group 
2 is larger than in Table I because 
10 per cent have moved down from 
group 3. The picture is less cheer- 
ful than in Table I. 

Another change beside the ad- 
vance in prices has been taking place 
since 1922. Our industries have been 
increasing the quantity of goods they 
could produce per worker. The 


earner himself, will suffer; for the 
wage earners will not be able to buy 
as much as they can make, and the in- 
dustry can not sell all it produces. 
Neither Table I nor Table II gives 
a picture of the worker in his true 
relation to the growing industry of 
which he is a part. Table III will 
show this. T describe the wages a 
worker would need in order to keep 
pace with the growth of his industry, 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics index of produc- 
tivity, Monthly Labor Review, July, 1926. 

*In discussing wages from this point of view 
we are following the lead taken in two articles 
published in the May and June numbers of the 
Federationist on the pig iron and the coal in- 
dustries by Jurgen Kuczynski and Marguerite 
Steinfeld. 
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as well as the rise in prices, we will 


use a new term, “Social Wages.” 
In 1922 an automobile worker 
could buy a certain amount of goods 


Tasie I]J—Soctat Waces 


Since social wages are the most im- 
portant in answering our question 
about the automobile worker’s posi- 
tion in modern society, we will study 





























A. Men 
. Percent of workers 
Wages per full-time week pe group 
Change 
Group in each 
. Corresponding group 
Wages in| ‘social wages | 1922 1925 
in 1925 
1 ot Se Se on a mere 
2 20-25 | 23.16- 28.94 | 11.44 | 12.16 |+ .72 
3 25- 30 | 28.95- 34.73 2.23 19.46 | +17.23 
4 30- 35 | 34.74 40.51 | 55.96 | 53.44 | — 2.52 
5 35-40 | 40.52- 46.30 | 27.36 | 13.12 | —14.24 
6 40- 45 | 46-31- 52.16 1.62 1.67 | + .05 
7 45- 50 | 52.17- 57.88 1.39 15 | — 1.24 
B. Women 
1 $15-$20 | $17.36-$23.15 18.65 28.26 | + 9.61 
2 20- 25 23.16- 28.94 66.50 70.54 | + 4.04 
3 25- 30 28.95-— 34.73 1.17 1.19 | + .02 
4 30- 35 34.74- 40.51 is arrere — 13.64 
































for $15; in 1925 he could produce 
more, therefore he should be able to 
buy more. If his buying power is to 
increase as fast as his producing 
power, he will need in 1925 $17.36 
for $15 in 1922 and $23.15 for $20." 
Therefore group 1 in social wages 
will include those workers who re- 
ceived from $17.36 to $23.15 in 
1925, and the other groups will be 
changed likewise.’ 


*To get these figures multiply the index of 
cost of living (105.96) by the index of produc- 
tivity for automobiles (109.24), which gives 
115.75. 


Table III more carefully. One thing 
is clear at once—the workers are not 
so well off in 1925 asin 1922. There 
has been a general downward move- 
ment so that more are in the lower 
groups. 
column shows that the two lower 
In Table III, A, the right hand 
groups have increased, while the high- 
er groups have decreased. It is inter- 
esting to note that the largest num- 


*The Bureau of Labor Statistics states that 
its index of productivity is an approximate 
figure, since it is not possible to measure in- 
creased productivity exactly. Our figures con- 
sequently are also approximate. 
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ber are now in groups 3 and 4 instead 
of groups 4 and 5 as before. The 
bulk group (4) has remained about 
the same, because nearly as many 
have moved down into it from higher 
groups as have moved out of it into 
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moved down from groups 3 and 4 
into group 2, and 9.61 per cent have 
moved down to group 1. The lowest 
group shows the largest increase. 
These tables show clearly that the 
automobile worker’s wages are not 
keeping pace with the growth of the 


lower groups. Group 6 shows a 











TasLe IV 
(Comparing Tables I, II, and III) 
A. MEN 






































Percentage of workers in each group 
I 
Group 1925 
1922 
wages 
Money wages | Real wages Social wages 
. * Joes 0 Ofc OR | eee” (Gas 
2 ft .39 12.16 
3 2.23 12.16 13.91 19.46 
4 55.96 19.73 36.47 53.44 
5 27.36 50.45 38.64 13.12 
6 1.62 15.45 9.74 1.67 
7 1.39 2.06 . 85 15 
zz a a? er ree 
B. Women 
1 18.65 12.73 15.79 28.26 
2 66.50 71.16 78.36 70.54 
3 1.17 14.91 4.65 1.19 
4 13.64 1.19 of “Sees 

















slight increase because such a large 
proportion of group 7 has come 
down into it. 

Table III, B, shows the same tend- 
ency in the social wages of women. 
The lower groups have gained and 
the highest group has disappeared 
altogether. A large number have 





industry. As a member of his ad- 
vancing industry, the automobile 
worker is not only not advancing but 
he is going backward at a rate which 
is cause for concern. 

To sum up our study it will be well 
to compare money wages, real wages 
and social wages of automobile work- 
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ers. Table IV combines the first 
three tables. 

In money wages the largest num- 
ber of men have advanced from 
group 4 in 1922 to group § in 1925, 
and there is a general upward move- 
ment. In real wages the largest num- 
ber splits between groups 4 and 5, 
and there is a general movement back 
toward 1922 groups. In social wages 
the largest number has moved back 
to group 4, and the backward move- 
ment brings a large number of the 
workers below 1922 groups. There 
is a tendency for social wages to be 
one group below money wages in 
1925. 

With the women, taking first 
money wages, then real wages, then 
social wages, it will be seen that the 
number in the lowest group increases 
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consistently. In social wages there 
are more than twice as many in group 
I as in money wages. In group 3, a 
high group, the opposite occurs and 
the number decreases consistently, 
showing the general backward tend- 
ency. 

Table IV shows that money wages 
do not tell the whole story. What 
seems a large advance in money wages 
is a smaller advance when prices, too, 
are considered (real wages). Com- 
paring the position of the wage earn- 
ers to increases in productivity as 
well as prices (social wages) they 
have not only not advanced but have 
moved downward. 

It should be remembered that the 
true picture of the worker's position 
in advancing industrial society must 
be given in terms of social wages. 
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By SALOMON DE LA SELVA 


In a tiny pool 


You could jump over 


I saw reflected 
All of the sky. 


I wondered: Now 

Should one rightly measure 
_ This lovely water 

By the earth that holds it? 


By the heaven it holds? 











ELECTRICITY AND LABOR 


REUBEN B. SLEIGHT * 


Civil Engineer 


URING the past two years 
there has been a growing 
recognition of the part played 

by electrical power in the industrial 
life of the United States. 

In labor circles here and abroad, 
attention has been directed to the re- 
lationship between the use of elec- 
trical power in industry and the 
growing productivity of American 
labor. The report of the British 
Labor Mission to the United States 
dwells at length on this precise point, 
and leaders in our own labor move- 
ment, notably President Green 
among others, have pointed out the 
possibility of increasing labor’s earn- 
ing capacity through the intelligent 
use of electrical power in industry. 

It is therefore pertinent and timely 
to make a careful analysis of the pre- 
cise relationship which today exists 
between earning power and electrical 
power, and to endeavor to chart the 
trend of wages as compared with the 
application of electricity to the needs 
of industry. 

The electric light and power indus- 
try is less than forty-five years old 
and, while it occupies an important 
place in the business world today, it 
is one of the younger of our great in- 


*Mr. Sleight is connected with the Michi- 
gan Tax Commission, a state institution operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Michigan Univer- 
sity. 
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dustries. Its rapid development 
during this period constitutes one of 
the many industrial romances which 
have been written into the pages of 
history in this land of boundless com- 
mercial opportunity. 

When the mind of the average 
citizen turns to electricity his first 
thought is of electric lighting. This 
is quite natural. The first commer- 
cial generating plant in the United 
States was the Pearl Street Station 
in New York City, constructed in 
1881, and it made no pretense of 
supplying electric energy for any- 
thing ‘but lighting. In fact, it was 
many years after the construction of 
this first station before electricity for 
power: purposes had won a position 
of any importance in the industrial 
world: 

Electric power in industry has now 
achiey,ed so important a place in our 
industrial development that when the 
mind of the average worker turns to 
electricity he thinks not only of elec- 
tric lighting and electrically operated 
household equipment, but also of its 
relation to his daily work and his 
well-being. 

It was eighteen years after the con- 
struction of the Pearl Street Station 
before electric power in industry was 
considered worthy of mention in the 
reports of the United States Bureau 
of the Census. The first mention 
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was in the census report of 1899, but 
it was not until ten years later that 
electric power in industry began to 
assume a place of importance. 

Let us take a look at some of these 
census figures. These figures, of 
course, do not tell of the inventions, 
improved processes, and the like, but 
they do furnish information as to the 
amount of machinery in use by giv- 
ing us definite data as to the horse- 
power of engines and motors re- 
quired to operate them. 

The first census of manufactures 
that considered power was taken in 
1869 and records a total of 2,346,- 
142 H. P., or 1.14 H. P. per wage- 
earner. Of course at that time no 
electric motors were used in operat- 
ing machinery, but it is interesting to 
note the tremendous developments in 
the use of machinery in industry 
when we compare the figures of that 
1869 census with those of the 1923 
census, which show over 33,000,000 
H. P. or 3.77 H. P. per worker. 

Comparison of the 1869 census 
with the 1923 census gives us com- 
parative data only on the increased 
use of machinery and no comparison 
of the increase in electric power, as 
there was no electric power in 1869. 
The census of 1899 shows 4/100ths 
of a H. P. per wage-earner in elec- 
tric motors operated by the electric 
light and power companies. During 
the next five years this figure doubled 
and the census of 1904 showed 
8/1ooths, while in 1909 it had in- 
creased to 26/r1ooths of a H. P. 

It is probably fair to say that not 
until 1909 did the electric motor be- 
gin to have real influence upon in- 
dustrial conditions. The strides in 
the application of electric motors to 
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factory machinery were rapid from 
that time on. The census shows that 
while the increase of total H. P. of 
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all kinds, water, turbines, engines and 
electric motors in factories was less 
than 1 H. P. per wage-earner from 
1909 to 1923, the increase in H. P. 
of electric motors operated by the 
electric light and power companies 
was more than one and one-fourth 
H. P. per wage-earner during the 
same period. 

In 1916, for the first time, indus- 
trial use of electricity generated by 
these companies equaled that used 
for lighting and electric railways 
combined and after that rapidly 
pushed ahead. 

This makes it clear that the elec- 
tric light and power companies not 
only furnished energy for all the in- 
crease in factory motive power from 
1909 to 1923, when reckoned on a 
worker basis, but replaced some of 
the 1909 capacity. Factory ma- 
chinery operated by these electric 
motors in 1923 required 13,365,628 
H. P. At the time of the 1923 cen- 
sus 40.4 per cent of all manufactur- 
ing motive power was getting its 
energy from the electric light and 
power companies. 
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It is significant that this material 
gain in the use of electricity for in- 
dustrial power was coincident with 
the development of the present type 
of public utility management and 
operation, by which I mean that this 
occurred during the period when in- 
efficient, individual generating sta- 
tions were being replaced by larger 
companies serving considerable areas. 

For the purpose of this analysis, 
the statistical history of manufactur- 
ing as recorded by the census should 
be divided into two periods, namely, 
that without electricity from electric 
light and power companies and that 
during which the present use of elec- 
tric motor drive has been developing. 


HORSEPOWER PER 
EARNER, 
MANUFACTURING. 


‘Wage E 


Horsepower 


Clearly the census for 1909 must 
be taken as the dividing line. 

It is desirable to know the rela- 
tions of the amount of machinery 
available as indicated by the power 
required to operate it, its effect on 
productivity and upon the income of 
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the worker. The figures for census 
years of the first period—that is, be- 
fore 1909—cannot be analyzed in 
such detail as those of the second. 
In 1899 there was a change in the 
items enumerated; hand trades were 
eliminated after that census. The 
monetary unit must be used to make 
some of the comparisons. The past 


Tasie A. HorsEPOWER PER WAGE-EARNER; 
Factories; For Each Census YEAR FROM 
1869 To 1923. 

(Electric motors operated by purchased energy 
were recorded for the first time in 1899) 
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few years have witnessed wide fluctu- 
ations in the purchasing power of the 


dollar. Relations based upon dol- 
lars of a varying purchasing power 
mean but little. There are accepted 
indexes which may be used to convert 
current dollars to units of a constant 
purchasing power. But index num- 
bers for cost of living prior to 1909 
and for value of product before 1890 
are not available. The first census 
which recorded working time was 
that enumerating the data as of 1909. 
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Also, when considering produc- 
tivity we are compelled to take into 
consideration changing types of 
goods. Candles were replaced to a 
considerable degree by kerosene 
lamps, and, in turn, electric lights 
to a large extent took the place of 
lamps. Automobiles crowded out the 
buggies, and aeroplanes, radio sets, 
and phonographs may be numbered 
among the new types of manufactured 
articles. It is significant to note that 
from census to census, from the be- 
ginning of the first records, each re- 
port of value of the product per wage- 
earner, with one exception, is an in- 
crease over the preceding. That is, 
in current dollars. It probably also 
indicates increased quantity of prod- 
uct. 

For the present purpose, it is be- 
lieved that a satisfactory measure of 
production is the gross value of the 
manufactured product as reported by 
the census adjusted to fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Due to the inadequacy of figures 
prior to 1899, I am taking the cen- 
suses of 1899, 1904, and 1909 as a 
basis for the period during which 
electric power was but a minor factor 
in industry. The results reveal a sur- 
prising condition. An increase of 
nearly one-third in horse-power per 
wage-earner during that decade was 
accompanied by practically no change 
in value of product per wage-earner 
when adjusted to 1913 dollars. 
Working time and wages can not be 
satisfactorily analyzed, but it is 
doubtful if there was any material 
change in either hours of work or 
real earnings during those ten years. 

Study of the statistics from 1909 
to 1923, when power in factories 
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supplied by the electric light and 
power companies had been develop- 
ing, tells an entirely different story. 

First consider machinery as rep- 
resented by the horsepower required 
to operate it. During the fourteen 
years after 1909 it gained in amount 
34 per cent per wage-earner. 

The value of products per wage- 
earner of the entire manufacturing 
industry when compared on the basis 
of 1913 dollars was approximately 
39 per cent more in 1923 than in 
1909. Except 1919, each census 
showed an increase over the one be- 
fore. The increased output of fac- 
tories on this basis went just a little 
ahead of the added installation of 
machinery. This is in contrast to an 
almost constant output and 34 per cent 
added machinery for the 1899-1909 
decade. 


Taste B. Horsepower AnD VALUE OF 
Propuct PER WaGE-EARNER; FAcrories; 
Basep upon Censuses oF 1899, 1904 
anp 1909. 
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Actual average wages per worker 
paid in 1923 were nearly 2% times 
as much as in 1909. But this does 
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not measure the ability of the wage- 
earner to buy the products of the 
farm and factory. Real earnings on 
a comparative basis must take into 
account the purchasing power of 
money. The actual average wages, 
adjusted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of cost of liv- 
ing, were found to have been 36.3 
per cent higher in 1923 than in 1909. 
Thus there was an increase in the 
value of product per worker slightly 
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tories, show that the average fac- 
tory wage-earner had nearly six hours 
more leisure time per week in 1923 
than in 1909, or a reduction in time 


of 10 per cent. If we take this in 
connection with his increased real 
earnings for the time actually worked, 
the combination shows the worker’s 
status to be just about 50 per cent 
better in 1923 than 14 years before. 

Now it is not claimed that the 
power furnished by the privately man- 


Taste C. Horsepower, VaLue or Propuct, Earnincs AnD Workinc Time; PER WacE- 
EARNER; Factories; Basep upon Censuses oF 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923 

















Average per wage earner 
Gross value of product Earnings 
Census In In 1913 dollars | Wages Real earnings in 
year Mews, | eument (current dollars in 1913 dollars (wages Full 
power | dollars adjusted by current in current dollars ene 
nnn U. S. Bureau dollars adjusted by won 
ported of Labor sta- asre- | U.S. Bureau of Labor per 
by tistics index ported Statistics index oask 
ous of wholesale by of cost of 
prices) census living) 
1909 2.82 3125 3225 518 542 56.6 
1914 3.19 3446 3513 580 574 55.0 
1919 3.26 6894 3340 1162 655 51.0 
1921 eka 6284 4278 1181 655 50.5 
1923 3.77 6898 4488 1254 739 50.9 























in excess of the increase in real earn- 
ings per worker largely due to the 
application of electric power, but ac- 
companied by a decrease in working 
time. Both the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
record information covering this. 
The census figures, based upon full 
time hours per week of the average 
number of wage-earners of all fac- 





aged electric light and power com- 
panies is responsible for all of this 
improved condition. Organized la- 
bor has played its part; better ma- 
chinery, tools and processes have had 
their influence; the worker’s attitude 
may have changed; management abil- 
ity must be given some credit. But . 
the part of the electric light and 
power industry can not be minimized. 














There are these statistical facts for 
the 1901-23 period that we can not 
explain away. There was a ma- 
chinery increase in our factories of 
34 per cent per worker measured by 
the horsepower required to operate 
it. All of this and more was driven 
by electric energy generated by the 
electric light and power companies 
and each worker was able to produce 
39 per cent more when reckoned in 
1913 dollars. Because of this his 
wages could be increased and his 
working time reduced so that his 
status was 50 per cent better in 1923 
than in 1909. 

Actuai unadjusted average wages 
per worker were nearly two and one- 
half times as much in 1923 as in 
1909. Gross value of the product, 
unadjusted, did not go up so much, 
about two and one-fourth times. 

Such is the story government fig- 
ures tell us of the development of 
power in industry. It started in 1881 
with the construction of the diminu- 
tive generating station, the output 
of which was used entirely for light- 
ing. Nearly twenty years later very 
little of the energy produced by the 
electric light and power companies 
of the United States was being used 
for industrial purposes. The story 
of power development carries on to 
the census figures of 1923, which I 
have given you, and it may be inter- 
esting to you to know that in 1925 
nearly three-fifths of the total out- 
put of electric energy from all the 
electric light and power companies 
was used for industrial purposes. 

Today the so-called privately 


owned companies generate approxi- 
mately 96 per cent and the publicly 
owned plants only 4 per cent of all 
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the energy produced by electric power 
stations in the United States. Thus 
it would appear that the electric in- 
dustry in this country operates largely 
under so-called private ownership, 
though, as a matter of fact, the wide 
distribution of securities of the pri- 
vately owned companies results in 
practical public ownership while re- 
taining the efficiency and inspiration 
of private management. 

In a great many foreign countries 
most of the electric light and power 
plants are publicly owned and it prob- 
ably would be of interest to you to 
make a comparison of the develop- 
ment of the electric industry in this 
nation under private ownership with 
the progress made in other nations 
where public ownership is much more 
prevalent. The Electrical World 
of January 9, 1926, gives some very 
interesting data on this subject. This 
publication endeavored to obtain data 
from every civilized country in the 
world as to the amount of energy 
generated and the purpose for which 
it is used. The results indicate that 
the electric light and power com- 
panies in the United States produce 
approximately as much electric energy 
as all the rest of the civilized world 
combined. 

Forty-eight nations reported. The 
total population of these countries is 
given as 637,527,000, of which 112,- 
684,000 are credited to the United 
States. The forty-eight nations re- 
ported that in 1924 they generated 
101,406,485,777 K. W. H., of which 
the United States produced 54,418,- 
000,403 K. W. H. 

Twenty-seven of the forty-eight 
nations made a separate report on the 
amount of electric energy used for 
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lighting, the grand total of which is 
15,003,108,170 K. W. H., of which 
the United States used for lighting 
purposes 12,600,000,000. This is in- 
dicative that the distribution of elec- 
tric energy is more general in the 
United States, by which I mean that 
in this country almost all the urban 
homes have electric service while in 
many of our foreign countries elec- 
tricity is only for the rich and well 
to do. 

Twenty-four nations made a sep- 
arate return on energy used for 
power purposes, the total being 35,- 
317,093,652 K. W. H. of which the 
United States is credited with 25,- 
092,473,000, or about five-sevenths 
of the total. 

The electrical needs of Great 
Britain are served by a multiplicity 
of small plants, many of which are 
publicly owned. Recently Lord Roth- 
ermere, publisher of the London 
Daily Mail, made a visit to the 
United States to ascertain the rea- 
son why Great Britain is lagging 
behind the United States industrially. 

I quote excerpts from Lord Roth- 
ermere’s own article in the Daily 
Mail of December 15, 1925: 

“Whoever visits the United States 
and gets in touch, as I am doing, with 
the leaders of the industrial life of 
that great country finds himself con- 
fronted with one indisputable fact. 

“This plain and striking truth is 
that Great Britain has already 
dropped so far behind the front rank 
of the World’s technical and scien- 
tific development that nothing short 
of a great national effort will enable 
us to catch up again. 

“The economic welfare of the 
United States is based more than any- 
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thing upon the fact that she has 29,- 
000,000 H. P. of electrical power es- 
tablished in her factories—a force 
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that is estimated as the equivalent 
of 290,000,000 human workers. 
“Standardization, simplicity, and 
cheapness are the benefits that di- 
rectly accrue from the large-scale 
electrical administration of the 
United States. In Great Britain, on 
the contrary, our totally inadequate 
production of power is carried on 
under a petty and parochial system 
of methodless muddle. Instead of 
one great power pool flooding an 
area with cheap electricity, there will 
be found in England dozens of con- 
cerns, muncipal and private, peddling 
limited quantities under conditions 
inadequate, costly, and complicated. 
“The day is visibly approaching 
when practically all the hard manual 
work of the United States, with its 
118,000,000 people, will be done by 
electricity, and done far more swiftly 




















and cheaply than human labor could 
accomplish it. 

“American homes are depressed by 
far less of the constant drudgery 
that disheartens so many English 
women. 

“So fast and far is the electrifica- 
tion of the United States extending 
that, unless we make an immediate 
effort to keep pace with her, we shall 
soon lag as far behind America in- 
dustrially as the Balkan States are 
behind ourselves.” 

What Lord Rothermere says is 
the truth and I will go a step further 
in declaring that many other nations 
would stand in no better light than 
Great Britain when comparing their 
electrical development with that in 
the United States. 

You hear some talk of superpower. 
Visionary theorists picture it as some 
distant dream which promises to pro- 
duce an electrical Utopia. They talk 
about “big power production” and 
“cheap power.” 

There is nothing visionary about 
superpower. The electric light and 
power companies in the United States 
have the practical features of it fully 
75 per cent on the way to comple- 
tion at the present time and the other 
25 per cent will not be long of ac- 
complishment. That is the very 
thing Lord Rothermere is talking 
about. We have superpower on the 
way to completion, while Great 
Britain, and I might add many other 
nations as well, are just beginning 
to talk about it. We have developed 
water power where waterpower de- 
velopment is practical, inter-con- 
nected these hydro-powers with large 
centrally located steam generating 
stations, displaced the costly and in- 
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efficient individual plant, each serv- 
ing its particular community, ex- 
tended our transmission lines many 
miles across country to serve the 
smaller centers of population, and 
under the present system of things 
one large, efficiently operated com- 
pany serves a considerable area, in- 
stead of an individual company and 
an individual generating station in 
each little community. 

The final step of superpower de- 
velopment consists of the interconnec- 
tion of the transmission line of neigh- 
boring companies where such inter- 
connections promise economies. Quite 
a little of this has been done already 
and the remainder of the work is 
under investigation. 

Big power development in this 
country already is a fact and so is 
cheap power. As the investment in 
the electric light and power industry 
in this country is a very large one, the 
gross return necessarily must be com- 
mensurate, but really the amount paid 
for electric service by home, store, 
and factory is so insignificant that in 
no instance does it seriously affect the 
wage-earners expenditures. 

The average residence electric bill 
throughout the nation is considerably 
less than $2.50 a month, or eight cents 
a day and this includes not only elec- 
tric lighting, but the operation of 
many millions of pieces of household 
labor-saving equipment. I should say 
it is a very big service for a very small 
expenditure. I have statistics from a 
fairly good sized American city as to 
the average monthly revenue from 
stores. This includes all window and 
sign lighting, which really is adver- 
tising, and some power. The figure 
I can 


is well under $20 a month. 
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not see that the elimination of this 
expenditure entirely would materially 
affect the price of a suit of clothes, a 
bushel of potatoes, or the price of a 
pair of shoes or dresses for the 
women folks. 

The same holds true of power in 
industry. The United States census 
figures show that in most industries 
the average cost of electric power 
represents less than 2 per cent of the 
cost of the finished product. Raw 
materials, freight rates, labor and 
other items are of far more conse- 
quence. 

I have stated that the power com- 
panies have developed waterpower 
where such development was prac- 
tical. The public has a rather ex- 
travagant idea about the value of 
waterpower. There are two classes 
of waterpowers, constant and fluc- 
tuating. A constant power is one 
like Niagara, which can be depended 
upon 24 hours in the day, 365 days 
in the year, year in and year out, to 
supply the electrical needs of the com- 
munity it serves. Such a power is an 
undoubted advantage. 

Fluctuating powers are those which 
vary materially. They dry up in the 
summer and freeze up in the winter 
and must be supplemented with steam 
plants which mean an additional in- 
vestment. 

In developing a waterpower we 
must consider the cost of the develop- 
ment, the amount of energy which 
will be produced, how evenly that 
production will be distributed over 
the year and, finally, the proximity of 
the market. Unfortunately, Nature 
did not place all our waterpowers 
adjacent to acceptable markets. 
Something like 67 per cent of all the 
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developed and undeveloped water- 
power in the United States is in, or 
west of, the Rocky Mountains, while 
go per cent of the population lives 


east of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
obvious that it would be futile to 
develop waterpowers in the Rocky 
Mountains with the thought of sup- 
plying the energy to New Englanc 
factories. 

These waterpowers constitute a 
part of the superpower program and 
are being put to work under the pro- 
vision of the Federal Water Power 
Act just as fast as their development 
proves practicable. 

This entire superpower program 
has its direct bearing on industry. 
When the smaller population centers 
had no electric service at all, or were 
served by small individual plants, it 
was well nigh impossible for them to 
obtain industrial plants of any size, 
as power capacity is one of the first 
things the management of a large in- 
dustry inquires about in seeking a site 
for a factory. Often, when consider- 
ing locating in a fair-sized community, 
it was found that the power require- 
ments of the prospective industry were 
in excess of all the other power used 
in that community and that the local 
plant was totally incapable of supply- 
ing the energy. This naturally tended 
to drive the big industry to the big 
center of population, where power in 
unlimited quantities was available. 

All of this has been changed with 
the development of superpower. 
Transmission lines extend out many 
miles over the country and in most 
instances even the smallest town has 
the same power resources behind it as 
the bigger cities. This accounts for 
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so many industries in recent years 
locating in small communities. 

While the tendency of industry to 
move from congested centers of pop- 
ulation has not become very marked, 
there is little doubt it would be ad- 
vantageous as far as the workers are 
concerned, 

Smaller cities and towns offer fresh 
air, green lawns, gardens, and plenty 
of space for play, and while some of 
the industrial workers prefer the 
atmosphere of the big cities, there is 
no doubt that the small American city 
is an ideal place to raise a family. 





To sum up, the development of 
electric power in industry since. 1909 
has had a most material and beneficial 
influence on the life of the American 
worker and I am inclined to think 
his status would be less satisfactory 
today if this development had not 
occurred. 

The end is not yet and we can look 
forward to the time when practically 
all the hard manual labor in this coun- 
try will be done by electricity. It will 
be most interesting to watch this 
growing tendency and to speculate 
how many years will be required for 
its entire accomplishment. 





, 











CHICAGO MILK DRIVERS’ UNION 


W. A. NEER 


Secretary-Treasurer 


HE Milk Wagon Drivers’ Lo- 

cal 753, of Chicago, Illinois, a 

part of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
have just been successful in closing an 
agreement with the Illinois Milk 
Dealers’ Association of Chicago by 
which six thousand milk-wagon driv- 
ers, two thousand five hundred dairy 
employees, and several hundred driv- 
ers located in East Chicago, Gary, 
Hammond, Whiting, Chicago 
Heights, South Chicago, and several 
of the other surrounding towns near 
Chicago, embracing in all about 
twelve thousand men, received an in- 
crease of $5.00 per week with an 
agreement covering a period of five 
years. This makes the minimum 
wage of the milk-wagon driver, 
$50.00 per week, with an added com- 
mission to the ambitious member 
which permits him to make a little 
extra. 

There is no slack period in our in- 
dustry, which means steady employ- 
ment. 

The writer of this article became a 
milk-wagon driver in 1890. There 
was no organization at that time, and 
wages and conditions obtaining were 
deplorable. Men worked seven days 
a week, fourteen and sixteen hours 
per day, with a wage of from $10.00 
to $12.00 per week, and board. Mar- 
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ried men received as high as $15.00 
per week. 

In 1902 a handful of men took a 
chance and started the organization. 
The writer was selected as president, 
and from that time until 1907 acted 
in that capacity. In August of 1907 
our treasury was robbed by a dishon- 
est secretary, and the former presi- 
dent was then made secretary-treas- 
urer, which position he has occupied 
until this time. 

Many pages could be written on 
the history of this organization, but 
space will not permit. Very briefly, 
may we say, however, that we are 
proud of it, not in a boastful way, 
but for what it has been able to ac- 
complish, for itself, for kindred or- 
ganizations, and for the unorganized. 

In the twenty-five years of our 
organization, there has not been a 
strike. We feel that the milk wagon 
drivers have dignified the industry, 
and have attracted to it a class of 
workers that is a credit to the labor 
movement. 

At the end of twenty-five years of 
organization, we have brought about 
a condition which gives our men a 
six-day week, two weeks’ vacation 
yearly with pay. We have provided 
a sick and death benefit since 1908, 
that pays to the member $20.00 per 
week continuously, and if sick more 
than ninety days, his dues are paid 
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by the organization, and $2.00 per 
week is added for his wife and each 
child under sixteen years of age. 
There are a number of members, 
crippled, blind, victims of incurable 
diseases, who have been on the benefit 
list since 1908, and will remain there 
until their deaths, at which time their 
families will receive the regular 
$1,000.00 death benefit paid to all 
after one year of membership. 

During the year of 1926 we paid 
in sick and death benefits to our mem- 
bership more than $150,000.00, and, 
in addition, we have established a 
commissary department through 
which groceries are bought by the 
truckload and distributed by the driv- 
ers to families found on their routes 
who are hungry and in want. Thou- 
sands of dollars are also spent each 
year in the purchase of materials and 
ready-made clothing for women and 
children whose names are recom- 
mended by the membership. 

At the beginning of the war, a law 
was passed in the organization which 
provided that none but American 
citizens could be accepted as mem- 
bers, which makes us 100 per cent 
American. During the war we 
bought more than $300,000.00 worth 
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of Liberty Bonds, as an organization, 
irrespective of the millions of dollars 
in bonds purchased by the member- 
ship as individuals. 

To the doubting Thomas who says 
that this can not be done, let us say 
that it has been and is being done 
upon an initiation fee, until recently 
$50.00, but now $100.00, and $4.00 
per month dueg, no assessments ever 
having been levied upon the mem- 
bership. We own our own property 
and invite any reader of this article 
to drop in to 220 South Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, and satisfy him- 
self as to the truthfulness of the fore- 
going statements. 

To the employing class which 
claims that labor organizations are 
formed only for selfish motives, we 
present our work as a challenge for 
any Chamber of Commerce, Employ- 
ers’ or Manufacturers’ Association to 
show work comparable, from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint which is being 
done by them. 

It is true that we want higher 
wages and shorter hours, but that is 
by no means our only motive in group 
organization, as is forcefully exempli- 
fied in the Milk Wagon Drivers of 
Chicago. 





SAMSARA 
To live, to love, 
To joy, to feel, 
To weep, to laugh 
And to despair; 
Then to repent, 
To fall and sin, 
To rise again 
And then relapse. 
Amid your sorrow 
To fight with pleasure; 
To take your cross, 
To experience love— 
To grow old— 
To die—oh, Light! 


Luts Ropriquez EmBiL. 





PUBLIC OPINION-WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


MARGARET G. BoNDFIELD, M. P. 


ganization for women there 

was complete apathy during 
the nineteenth century, not to say an- 
tagonism, on the part of certain sec- 
tions of men trade unionists. Some 
of the earlier discussions of this ques- 
tion make indescribably quaint read- 
ing today. In Mrs. Drake’s book, 


O: THE general question of or- 


“Women in Trade Unions,” a para- 
graph occurs describing the agitation 
in the nail-making industry, in 1882. 
“Mr. Hill, secretary of the Oldswin- 


ford Nailers, tried to arrange a com- 
promise. The men’s object was only 
to ‘restrict females to certain classes 
of labor, but not to stop them from 
working.’ He suggested that ‘if 
women would only keep to the proper 
size of nails as suggested in the re- 
port of the government commission, 
and not make above size one, they 
would not want legislation.’ He 
further advised women, who were 
thrown out of work in this way, to 
enter domestic service.’ Disputes 
continued as to the proper size of 
nail for women to make until at last 
a resolution was brought before the 
Trades Union Congress that “where 
women do the same work as men, 
they shall receive equal pay.’’ The 
men’s representative explained “that 
he had come to the conclusion that 
nothing but better pay for women 
could cure the evil, and they had 


therefore resolved to organize 
women as soon as possible.” 

It is quite true that one of the most 
talked-of strikes in the early nine- 
teenth century was that of the women 
bookbinders against the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and in this the 
men supported the women. The gen- 
eral attitude of the men, however, 
was similar to that of the nail-makers, 
and it was not until the second period 
of trade-union activity—that which 
followed the unrest of the early sev- 
enties—that trade unionism for 
women made much headway. 

In 1874 the Women’s Trade 
Union League was founded by Mrs. 
Emma Paterson, with the object of 
stimulating the organization of 
women in trade unions. Between this 
year and 1887 the League was suc- 
cessful in encouraging the formation 
of a large number of small women’s 
unions in different trades. In the lat- 
ter year it became a Federation of 
Women’s Unions, and so gained a 
great influence on women’s questions 
not only in the trade-union move- 
ment, but in Parliament and in the 
formation of public opinion. It was 
largely owing to the work of the 
League during the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, and to the 
Sweated Industries Exhibition organ- 
ized by the Anti-Sweating League, 
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that public opinion was at last 
aroused on the whole question of the 
sweated conditions under which 
women were working, and this began 
to be reflected in legislative action. 

In 1901 the Factory Act was 
amended, and in 1909 the Trade 
Boards Act was passed, which at last 
set up machinery for the establish- 
ment of minimum wages in the most 
sweated industries. 

Concurrently with these activities, 
the Shop Assistants Union was work- 
ing both industrially and politically, 
and secured the passing of the Shops 
Act. 

During the war the question of the 
status of women’s labor took on a 
different aspect. The fight for the 
raising of the minimum standard still 
went on, but, owing to the increased 
economic power of the workers, and 
the great demand for women in all 
branches of industry, the demand for 
equal pay for equal work which had 
always been the women’s remedy for 
the evils of unfair competition and 
underpaid labor, became more specific 
and developed into the cry of “the 
same rate for the job.” The impor- 
tance of the problem of women’s 
employment and its relation to indus- 
try as a whole can be realized by the 
fact that the Cabinet set up a special 
War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry, with terms of reference 
covering the whole field of women’s 
industrial problems. Its report was 
not considered satisfactory by organ- 
ized women and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
signed a minority report recommend- 
ing the adoption of the principle of 
the national minimum, the occupa- 
tional rate, and the rejection amongst 
others of the principle of a separate 
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male and female rate and of the de- 
termination of wages by family obli- 
gations. 

Acute as were these problems dur- 
ing the war, those which arose through 
the demobilization of thousands of 
women on the signing of the Armis- 
tice were in a sense more important 
because more likely to be permanent. 
The pressure brought by the women 
workers themselves and the realiza- 
tion of the injustice done to them in 
being cast aside when their services 
were no longer required, resulted in 
the reappointment of the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training 
and Employment (originally set up at 
the outbreak of war to administer 
the, Queen’s Work for Women Fund, 
raised by public subscription to re- 
lieve distress among women arising 
from the war). It was now faced 
with the new problem of distress 
among women as an effect of the 
transition from war to peace condi- 
tions. 

On January 5, 1920, the Minis- 
ter of Labor reappointed the com- 
mittee with the following terms of 
reference: ‘To consider, devise and 
carry out special schemes of work and 
training for women unemployed or 
women whose earning capacity and 
opportunities were injuriously af- 
fected as a result of conditions aris- 
ing out of the war.” More impor- 
tant still, a sum of money was added 
to the balance in hand from the Na- 
tional Relief Fund, and it was run 
in close cooperation with the Minis- 
try of Labor. 

Similarly, the government coope- 
rated in the formation of the Society 
for the Oversea Settlement of British 
Women, which deals with the many 
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problems incidental to the migration 
of women to the Dominions. 

On all these committees and in all 
governmental inquiries representa- 
tives of organized women were rec- 
ognized and were in many cases ap- 
pointed members of the respective 
committees. 

The corresponding development of 
opinion within the trade-union move- 
ment itself will be dealt with in a 
subsequent article. 

Side by side with this compara- 
tively slow awakening of the public 
conscience on the question of women 
in industry and its reflection in gov- 
ernmental activity, was the more spec- 
tacular political agitation of the 
women for the vote. The trade- 
union and labor movement in Eng- 
land has always supported and 
worked for the principle of equal 
franchise for men and women, but 
the women trade unionists have never 
been purely feminists, because, even 
in the case of the National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers, which was a 
purely women’s society, they have al- 
ways believed in and worked towards 
the ideal of men and women work- 
ing side by side, and on equal terms, 
or in their own union. The feminist 
agitation is not in any sense repre- 
sentative of trade-union or Labor 
opinion and it only touches the indus- 
trial side of women’s development 
on the question of protective legisla- 
tion, where the feminists demand that 
there shall be no protective legisla- 
tion for women until it also applies 
to men, while the trade-union and 
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labor women take the line that, while 
wanting equal protection for men and 
women, it is for them to hold what 
they have been able to gain in the 
way of special legislation for women 
to raise the standard of women’s 
employment and conditions as high 
as possible, in order to bring them 
more on an equality with the men 
trade unionists. 

This feminist attitude has never 
found expression in the legislation of 
the country, nor has it had any effect 
upon the policy of the trade unions 
and the great mass of labor and 
working women. The Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Wo- 
men’s Group of the T. U. C. (which 
has replaced it), the General Coun- 
cil of the T. U. C.—the supreme 
body as regards policy of the trade- 
union movement—and the Standing 
Joint Committee of Industrial Wo- 
men’s Organizations, representing 
the trade union women, the whole 
of the women in the cooperative 
movement, and the women in the po- 
litical labor movement—totaling in 
all over a million women—all of 
them are quite definitely in favor of 
protective legislation for women. 

Thus, during the last hundred 
years, women in industry in Great 
Britain have slowly won their way 
towards recognition as an integral 
part of industry, and have played 
their part in arousing the public con- 
science and securing that it shall be 
reflected in the legislation of the 


country. 
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THE HOUSE THE CHILDREN BUILT 


GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


Whenever I wake early 
I wait for the church bell; 
Each day it rings out loud 
The hour seven to tell. 


Then up I jump most quickly 
And make a little noise; 

For Mother must be waking, too, 
Like all us girls and boys. 


My mother has so much to do 
She’s busy all the day; 

And I, I’m occupied with things 
Of most important play. 


HIS was the little poem that 

Mother had made for Ruth and 

David, and after Mother made 
the poem it was always easier for 
them to stay in bed until the bell 
rang on the church next door. This 
morning, however, the children were 
even more glad than usual to hear its 
deep bell boom out getting-up time, 
for today was a very special day. 
They had some most important play 
before them. They were going to 
make something out-of-doors and 
what do you suppose it was? Ruth 


had thought of it and David said he’d 
do the building, because that was a 
boy’s work. Ruth wanted it to be 
built just right though, so she was 
going to supervise David. 
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“You see,” Ruth said, speaking 
just like Mother, “a woman always 
knows best about a house.” She had 
heard Mother say that to Mrs. Ed- 
wards one day. 

Now, you can guess what Ruth and 
David were going to build. It wasa 
house just like Mother’s and Father’s. 

Not a minute did they waste at 
breakfast. They drank their milk 
and ate their cereal and then they 
were ready to go out of doors. 

“Can I do anything for you this 
morning?” Mother asked them as 
they kissed her on the way out to 
play. 

“Not now, thank you,” 
said. 

“But when we’re ready will you 
come out and see?” Ruth asked 
Mother. 

“Of course, I will,’”’ Mother told 
them. 

And then the two ran as fast as 
they could down to the grape arbor. 

This was where they would build 
their house. 

“It’s just right, David,” Ruth said. 
“Here is the hallway,” and she ran 
down the path between the trellises. 


David 
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“Yes,” said David, ‘‘and there are 
four rooms.” 

So there were, for on each side of 
the path there were three trellises 
with grape vines growing up the sides 
to make the walls of the rooms, and 
all over the top to make the roof. 

“Our Mother’s house,”’ said David, 
“has stones part way up. So that’s 
what we need for this house. I'll do 
that part. I'll bring stones from 
where they’re building the garage 
and we'll put them around the out- 
side and then this will be just like 
every other house.” ; 

So David carried the stones. It 
took a long while and he got very 
tired; but at last it was done and the 
grape arbor house had a firm stone 
foundation. 

Ruth had been very busy all the 
while. She had gone into the house 
and got her tea table and the chairs 
and the little blue and white dishes 
Mother gave her for her birthday. 
Then she had put the table in one 
room and placed three chairs around 
it and set out the blue and white 
dishes very carefully, just as Molly 
always did at supper time. Here was 
the dining-room and there were three 
rooms left. 

“IT want a room all for myself,” 
David said. ‘“That’s what Dick’s 
big brother has.”” Dick was the little 
boy who lived down the street and 
often played with David. 

“All right,” Ruth answered, “but 
you can’t have this one, for this is the 
kitchen. And you can’t have this, for 
this is Sadie’s and my room.” Sadie 
was Ruth’s favorite doll. ‘You take 
the other room, David.” 

So David took the other room. 

“What are you going to put in 
your room, David?” Ruth was very 
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busy fixing up her room and Sadie’s. 
She had brought out the doll bed, 
and the little doll bureau and Molly 
had carried Ruth’s own little wing 
chair out for her. 

“What are you going to have in 
your room, David?” Ruth asked 
again when David didn’t answer her 
the first time. 

“Well,” said David, “I’m going to 
have my Morris chair.” David's 
father had given him a little Morris 
chair just like the big one in the den. 
“And I want a table, but I don’t know 
where one is.” 

“T know,” Ruth told him, “get a 
big stone and put it in the middle of 
the room and that can be a table.” 

So David brought a big, smooth 
stone and it made a very good table. 
He put his marbles on it and his jack- 
stones. 

“Come in and look at it,’”’ David 
called to Ruth. 

“Why, I think this is a fine room 
for a boy,” Ruth said politely as she 
stood in the doorway and looked 
around. ‘And oh, David, why don’t 
you get your little sailboat and put it 
on the mantelpiece for decoration 
just like Father ?” 

“Where’s the mantelpiece?” 
David wanted to know. And Ruth 
showed him where there was a broad 
ledge on the trellis. ‘That's the man- 
telpiece,” she said. 

Then David ran as fast as he could 
into the house to get his little sail- 
boat. It looked very fine when it 
stood on the mantelpiece and David, 
as he looked around, thought his room 
was much nicer than a girl’s. He 
even told Ruth so. 

“Oh, well,” Ruth said, “I like mine 
best, too, so we’ve both got what we 
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But, David, I have to have a 
What shall 


want. 
stove for the kitchen. 
I do?” 

“T know,” David told her. “I'll 
get you a big flat stone and that can 
be the stove.” 

“But I need a kitchen table, too,” 
said Ruth. 

“Well, then, I'll get another big 
flat stone and that can be the kitchen 
table.” 

There was only one thing lacking. 
David and Ruth had no beds. 

David wanted to ask Mother what 
to do about the beds, but Ruth said 
“no.” She wanted to surprise 


Mother when Mother came to call. 
“Well, then,” said David, “let's 
ask Molly. She’ll know.” 
Molly did know. She gave them 
each an old steamer blanket and two 
pine needle cushions 


for pillows. 
David and Ruth spread them down 
in the corners of their rooms and the 
house was finished. My, but they 
were both tired and hungry, but they 
thought they wouldn’t stop to ask for 
something to eat, for they wanted 
Mother to come and call on them in 
their new house. They were just 
about to run off and invite her when 
Molly appeared. 

Molly was carrying atray. There 
were two tall glasses of milk on it 
and one glass of lemonade. And 
there was a plate of crackers and each 
cracker had a little round red dab of 
jelly. 

“T thought maybe you’d be having 
company,” said Molly, “so I brought 
you some refreshments.” 

“Oh, Molly,” Ruth cried, “you're 
a good lady.” She flung her arms 
around Molly’s waist as far as they 
would reach. 
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“Now, we're really ready for 
Mother,” Ruth said to David, “and 
oh look, here she comes.” 

Sure enough Mother was coming 
right across the grass to the grape 
arbor house. 

“Good morning,” said Mother 
very politely to Ruth and David, “I 
heard you had just finished building 
a house. So I thought I’d come to 
call and congratulate you.” 

“T’m so glad you came,” said Ruth, 
“and we have refreshments in the 
dining room. Will you please have 
some?” 

Of course Mother would. So they 
all three went into the dining room 
and Ruth and David drank the tall 
glasses of milk and Mother drank 
the tall glass of lemonade, but she 
only ate one cracker and Ruth and 
David ate all the rest. 

“And now,” said Mother, when the 
refreshments were finished, “may I 
see the rest of your house?” 

So David and Ruth took Mother 
out and showed her the stone wall 
David had built and then they took 
her into the kitchen and showed her 
the stone stove and the stone kitchen 
table. Then they took her into 
David’s room and showed her that 
and Mother thought it was a fine 
room. Last of all they took her into 
Ruth’s room. Sadie, the doll, was 
asleep in her little bed. 

“Oh,” said Mother, “I must be 
quiet and not wake Sadie.” 

“Yes,” Ruth answered, “she’s tak- 
ing a long nap.” 

“That’s good,” said Ruth’s 
Mother, “and does she sleep well at 
night?” 

“Yes, thank you, she does,” said 
Ruth, speaking just as Mother spoke. 
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“And what time does she wake up 
in the morning?” Mother wanted 
to know. ‘Does she disturb you very 
early?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ruth politely, “she 
always waits until seven.” 

“Yes,” shouted David. He knew 
what Mother was thinking about. 
“And I made Ruth teach her the 


rhyme: 


‘Whenever I wake early 

I wait for the church bell; 
Each day it rings out loud, 
The hour seven to tell.’” 
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Then Mother hugged David and 
kissed Ruth and they all laughed, for 
that was the rhyme Mother had made 
to help David and Ruth stay in bed 
until getting-up time. 

Mother went to the door of the 
grape-arbor house. “I must be go- 
ing now,” she said, “but I’ve had a 
very nice time. I'd like you both to 
come to lunch at my house at half- 
past twelve today. Can you?” 

“Sure,” said David. 

“We'd be very glad to come, thank 
you,” said Ruth, speaking politely as 
a hostess to her guest. 


BUSY FLAME 


Oh, child, with what a will 

You keep from being still! 

How bonelessly you bend, 

How tensely reascend— 

Five fingers stretch, five fingers close, 
One hand a starfish, one a rose. 


My head is in a whirl 

To see each antic curl 

On yours point up and prance 
An individual dance— 

Wistful, I watch and never tire, 
Still as a dog before a fire! 


WInNIFRED WELLES, 
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CRITICAL-MIN DEDNESS 


SELMA MINTER BORCHARDT 


Vice-president, American Federation of Teachers 


“T KNOW it is true because my 
teacher told me so”’ is a state- 
ment made all too often. So 

many boys and girls in school accept 

implicitly what they are told. The 
school child is not apt to be critical- 
minded. 

In fact, does our educational or- 
ganization tend to develop critical- 
mendedness? Are we encouraging 
school children to question, to an- 
alyze, to weigh and evaluate informa- 
tion, to determine for themselves in 
light of the full facts in their posses- 
sion what they deem best for the so- 
cial whole? Will they then, when 
mature, intelligently question the so- 
cial, economic and political life of 
their community ? 

The teacher, the newspaper, the 
textbook are sources of information, 
but are they necessarily infallible 
sources of information? 

Take the teacher himself. True, 
more and more professionally trained 
teachers are being secured for our 
public schools, but what has consti- 
tuted that professional training? The 
acquisition of certain academic facts, 
often not connected and superficial, 
has all too often constituted that 
training. Very often their training 
has not included even a casual study 
of the biologic and social sciences. 
They have not always been trained 
to be critical-minded. They are not 
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always inquisitive; they question not; 
they have been trained to accept. 
Far too often we still “study sub- 
jects” and not situations and experi- 
ences. We do not analyze the prob- 
lem embodied in the question before 
us. We do not always seek to deter- 
mine what information it involves. 
Our teaching and our educational 
technique, if you will, needs must 
therefore be changed. How often is 
an incomplete and inaccurate picture 
presented by the teacher and by the 
textbook? A study of the textbooks 
in the social sciences in use in our 
public schools today has showed, for 
example, that very few of the text- 
books now in use give much space to 
the American labor movement, the 
question of civil liberties, the status 
of the worker and his place in the 
social whole. The heroes of peace, 
those stalwart American men and 
women who risked their lives and 
their all in time of peace, do not ap- 
pear side by side by the heroes of war. 
Surely their contributions were as 
great. Are there not many teachers 
who, because of a lack of information 
and because they themselves do not 
question any statements that may 
come to them, quite emphatically in- 
form their pupils that “those striking 
miners are bolshevists” or that a 
labor union exists merely to make 
possible a strike? I recall one history 
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teacher who told her classes that the 
miners’ strike of 1922 was planned 
in Moscow, that miners received ex- 
orbitant wages and that even if 
these “uncouth, unlettered men’”’ re- 
ceived a still greater income and had 
more free time, they would not know 
how to spend properly the time or the 
money. At no time did this teacher 
encourage questioning of this subject 
and she herself did not know that the 
miners who were striking for a five- 
day week were asking for more work 
and not for less and that the miner 
who “according to the real figures 
received $12 or $18 a day” received 
no pay for many, many days before 
and after he received that $12 or $18, 
and that those miners were not simply 
“uncouth, unlettered men,” but that 
many were wholesome, courageous, 
intelligent citizens. Another teacher 
in an economic class, during a strike 
in the building trades, impressed upon 
the class that “if these strikers win 
out, the cost of living in this com- 
munity will immediately be doubled 
and all of us would have to do with- 
out the most necessary things in life.” 
Another teacher informed the princi- 
pal that a pupil’s conduct was neces- 
sarily bad because the boy’s father 
was a “professional trouble-maker”’. 
She meant that he was business agent 
of a trade union. 

On the other hand, while I happen 
not to know of any partisan statement 
made in a classroom by a trade union- 
ist, it is conceivable that such state- 
ments are made. 

Now, what is to be done? How 
are we to arouse and develop a ques- 
tioning attitude? How can we de- 
velop critical-mindedness? To be 
sure, more and more we are trying, 
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in our schools to get away from the 
question-answer method in the class- 
room and we are trying to substitute 
therefor conference and discussion 
methods. The teacher, as we all 
know, should never be a lecturer; he 
must size up the question before him 
with his group quite as much as any 
member in the group. The forum 
method is not necessarily desirable, 
neither is debate. In the former, we 
are so apt to “follow the lead’’; in 
the latter to condemn one side as 
wrong and praise the other as right. 
An analytical approach demanding an 
expression of past and present experi- 
ences, touching on the situation under 
consideration is necessary. Only self- 
evident facts can be accepted without 
absolute proof. 

What function has the parent and 
the community itself in this matter? 
Is the parent to try to make the child 
see that the teacher is wrong while 
the teacher tells the child things 
which are apt to convince the child 
that his parent is wrong? If the 
parent contradicts the teacher—and 
if the teacher is mistaken we hope he 
does—the result may be stimulating. 
The child may try by himself and for 
himself to get the full facts. On the 
other hand, the child may simply ac- 
cept the parent’s word and develop a 
contempt for teachers, simply because 
they are teachers, and so his entire 
school life may be made an unhappy 
one for him. But it is to be feared 
that most children will accept teach- 
er’s statement and that the child is 
more likely to develop a little disre- 
gard for that parent who, he thinks, 
just doesn’t know. The school is, 
however, to a large extent a medium 
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of expression of the social tone, the 
wishes of the community. 

The community then has a great 
responsibility in this matter. Does 
our citizenship want school children 
to think? One answer is that in a 
period of ten years there have been 
over three hundred legislative inter- 
ferences with the school curriculum. 
During the war it was not surprising 
to find the country enacting all sorts 
of restrictive legislation. However, 
it is alarming that many of these 
statutes and restrictions were not 
limited to war time, but are still in 
effect. In practically every state in 
the Union there has been enacted 
either in the form of legislation or in 
the form of a local regulation some 
restriction which denies the teacher 
the right to present to his pupils the 
full facts on the subject under consid- 
eration. 

This legislative interference with 
teaching is so serious because funda- 
mentally it means that the political 
power temporarily in control of the 
machinery of state of that community 
has set itself up as the medium which 
is to direct and control not only the 
political life of the community but the 
very thought and opinion of every 
person in it. Such regulation implies 
that the temporary political power of 
the state will deny not only the pres- 
ent citizenship a right to its opinions, 
but that it means to prevent future 
citizens from forming them. We are 
all familiar with some of the more no- 
torious examples of this type of legis- 
lation. The Eddy Bill of Oregon and 
the Green Bill of California, the 
Lusk Laws of New York, the Con- 
yard Bill of Washington, the Sum- 
mers’ Amendment in an Appropria- 





tion Bill in the Federal Congress, rep- 
resent efforts to so control thought. 

The Lusk Laws of New York, en- 
acted during the period of war time 
hysteria, which were finally removed 
from the statute books largely 
through the efforts of organized 
labor, were laws which sought to con- 
trol the social and political opinions 
of teachers by requiring them to regis- 
ter their views and thoughts on so- 
cial and political questions. We are 
all familiar with the number of anti- 
evolution laws enacted in a number of 
localities which seek to force upon the 
community the religious interpreta- 
tion of biologic and geologic factors 
of a particular group. The Summers’ 
Amendment to the Appropriation Bill 
of the District of Columbia which 
could have prevented the teaching of 
comparative government, of scientific 
theories and of the political and eco- 
nomic development of this country 
was enacted two successive years by 
the Congress of the United States. 
It was dropped largely because of the 
campaign waged against it by the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
which was the only educational or- 
ganization taking cognizance of this 
measure. 

And this unenlightened dictator- 
ship in academic fields has not been 
limited to the subject matter which is 
taught and the method by which it is 
taught. It has shown itself also in 
attempts to control the content mat- 
ter in textbooks as well. Often those 
who seek to determine the content of 
the textbooks know nothing about the 
subject itself nor of the treatment, 
technically speaking, which the sub- 
ject should have. 
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Among the outstanding examples 
of this type of restrictive legislation 
are the Higgin’s Bill, introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature, which 
sought to prevent the development of 
critical-mindedness in pupils by cen- 
soring the content matter in all history 
textbooks; and the Conyard Bill, in- 
troduced in the State Legislature of 
Washington, which sought to have 
history textbooks written by the Dean 
of the Law School of the State Uni- 
versity, though the Dean was himself 
not an historian. Such bills have no 
scientific value; they are frankly 
propaganda. 
in principle and would, I feel, be held, 
if tested, to be unconstitutional. 

Take the Conyard Bill of Washing- 
ton for example. It passed the lower 
house of the State Legislature and, 
we are told, would have been enacted 
into law had not this legislature ad- 
journed before it had time to enact 
this bill into law. It certainly seeks 
to destroy critical-mindedness, quite 
unwillingly perhaps. It states what 
the historian is to say is history. 

“The course of study prescribed 
and the textbooks founded thereon 
shall have for their object to impress 
on the minds of students an under- 
standing of the following subjects: 


(a) The nature of government, as 
despotic, monarchic, repub- 
lican, democratic. 

the titles of the of- 
ficials of the several de- 
partments by and through 
whom government is car- 
ried on, the veto power, the 
Bill of Rights, the reason, 
founded on the division of 
power between the state 
and national governments 
and between the several de- 


(e) . 


They are un-American .- 
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partments of government, 
why proposed laws, meri- 
torious in themselves, are 
sometimes defeated in the 
legislative body or declared 
unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

(g) The duties of the citizen in 
the matter of the elective 
franchise, jury duty and 
aiding the law as a posse 
comitatus.” 


Even the most casual study of the 
programs conducted in the assemblies 
of senior and junior high schools 
throughout the country reveals a 
tendency to continue to encourage 
pupils to accept without question what 
they are told. It seems to be the 
practice, whether it is the policy or 
not, to have but one side of a ques- 
tion presented in these school assem- 
blies. Surely this will not tend to de- 
velop critical-mindedness. 

And as the child is not trained to 
be critical-minded, so it is not surpris- 
ing to find the adult quite as willing 
to accept casual information as facti- 
tive data. The tremendous amount 
of malicious propaganda against the 
child labor amendment which was so 
generally accepted without question is 
an example of this. The citizenship 
has not stopped to question and judge 
the merits of the question imperson- 
ally. 

Our schools needs must assume a 
great responsibility in this matter. 
Our schools needs must play an impor- 
tant part in developing critical- 
minded men and women, a citizenship 
which analyzes, weighs, considers, 
which does not simply accept but 
then determines and acts. 





COAL AND THE I. C. C. 


American Federation of Labor Research Report* 


HEN a man buys his winter 
\X/ coal supply he often does not 
know where it comes from. 
But he cares a good deal whether he 
pays $10 or $14 a ton for it. It does 
not occur to him that the distance his 
coal has to travel from the mines 
might make a good deal of difference 
in its price. The reason he need not 
think of this is because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has thought 
of it for him. 

To understand how the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has taken dis- 
tance out of coal prices, and what this 
has done to the mines, we must know 
a little about the coal industry and its 
growth. Back in the last century, 
most of our coal supply was coming 
from mines near Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in eastern Ohio. Around 
this section a large industrial center 
grew up. Iron smelting plants, roll- 
ing mills, and many other industries 
depending on coal settled there to be 
near the coal supply. These plants 
used a large part of the coal mined, 
but much was also shipped to other 
parts of the country for furnace fires 
in winter and. for manufacturing 
plants. Some went to New England, 
some to the Atlantic coast for export, 
some to the midwestern states and a 
great deal was shipped by boat from 
the shore of Lake Erie across the 
Great Lakes to the northwest, where 
© This report was prepared before the last 


I. C. C. decision and summary of which is ap- 
pended. 
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it went on by rail to the northwestern 
states. This trade across the Great 
Lakes went on only in summer, from 
May to November, for in winter the 
northern route was blocked with ice. 
The coal was stored at the northern 
ports until it was needed in winter. 
The lake trade was very important to 
the mines, as it kept them busy in 
summer when other trade was dull. 

Until about 1905 the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio mines produced almost all 
of the bituminous coal used in the 
east and shipped across the Great 
Lakes. During the next ten or fif- 
teen years mines were opened in the 
region a few hundred miles south of 
them. The most important of these 
were in West Virginia and Kentucky 
and there were others in Maryland 
and Virginia. The newer mines were 
vigorously developed and new rail- 
road lines built in to them. They 
had, however, a great disadvantage 
over the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
mines. They were farther away from 
the large industrial cities in the east, 
where coal was most needed, from 
the industries around Pittsburgh and 
from the Lake Erie ports. To the 
Lake Erie ports, for instance, the dis- 
tance was sometimes two or three 
times as great. If coal from these 
mines had to pay for that extra haul 
on the railroad, its price would have 
been so high that it could not compete 
with the coal from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The railroads were interested 
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in seeing the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky mines prosper, for the coal 
trafic brought them a large income, 
and they had invested money in new 
tracks to the mines. To give the 
southern mines a start in the coal 
markets the railroads granted them 
much lower rates in proportion to dis- 
tance than they gave the northern 
(Pennsylvania and Ohio) mines. 

Numbers of corporations, espe- 
cially the coal companies in the Penn- 
sylvania fields, felt that these rates 
favoring the south were unfair and 
were hurting their business. They 
complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is the Com- 
mission’s duty to decide on a “just 
and reasonable”’ charge for the goods 
carried by the railroads, and to see 
that no unjust rate is given. Any 
person or company who thinks a rate 
is unreasonable may appeal to the 
Commission for a decision. There 
have been so many appeals to the 
I. C. C. that, at one time or another, 
practically all our coal rates have 
been examined by it. The present 
complicated rate structure which ap- 
plies to our coal shipments has been 
built up according to its policies. 

To determine exactly what a “‘just 
and reasonable” rate will be is not 
an easy task. In making its decision, 
the I. C. C. has tried to set rates 
which will be fair to all persons inter- 
ested in coal: the operators in dif- 
ferent sections, who want an equal 
chance to sell their coal in the best 
markets; the miners, who want the 
mines to prosper so that they may 
have work the year round at good 
wages; the railroads, who want a fair 
income from their freight rates; and 
the public, who want as low a price as 
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possible for the coal they buy. The 
Commission has felt that the fairest 
rate would be one which gave coal 
companies in different sections an 
equal chance to sell their coal in the 


same markets. This would help the 
public because competition would 
keep prices down; it would benefit the 
operators and also the miners, they 
thought, by giving mines in the dif- 
ferent sections a chance to develop; 
and it would help the railroad com- 
panies by increasing their coal trade. 
The commissioners have: based their 
decisions on this principle. There- 
fore they have allowed rates which 
are only slightly higher and some- 
times exactly the same for the mines 
in West Virginia, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky and those in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, when they send their coal to 
the same markets. 

It was the purpose of the I. C. C. 
to give all an equal chance as far as 
rates were concerned. But actually 
the competition has not been equal. 
From the start the southern mines 
had many things in their favor. They 
produce many valuable kinds of coal, 
which are especially good for a num- 
ber of home and manufacturing uses. 
For instance, coal from Pocahontas 
mines, on the southern edge of West 
Virginia is a “low volatile” coal, that 
is, a coal that is not smoky and gives 
a great deal of heat. It is very like 
anthracite in quality and valuable for 
home use and furnace fires. Coal 
from Kanawha, south central West 
Virginia is a “high volatile” coal, 
good for making gas. 

The Bureau of Mines of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce gives figures which show what 
has happened since 1913. Over the 
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period from 1913 to 1925 the 
amount of coal mined in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Kentucky has in- 
creased steadily, while that from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania has decreased. Fig- 
ures for the whole period show this 
general trend, but for want of space 
we will give only those for 1913 and 
1925, which are enough to tell the 
story.’ 


Totat Coat Propucep By STATEs, 1913 To 1925 


Thousands of tons 
State produced 

1913 1925 
Pennsylvania........... 173,781 136,928 
iia dan diane keg aiece 36,200 28,034 
Serer 8,828 12,799 
West Virginia.......... 71,254 122,380 
Kentucky (eastern)... .. 11,098 42,882 


Taking a more particular case, the 
trade to the Great Lakes, we see how 
Pittsburgh shipments have fallen off 
since 1900. In 1900 Pittsburgh 
shipped 60 per cent of all the coal 
sent by “Lake Cargo”’ to the North- 
west, but since then her shipments 
have decreased until in 1925 she sent 
only 19 per cent. We will take the 
figures for every fifth year until 1920, 
then every year :? 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL LAKE CarGo COAL 
SHIPPED BY PITTSBURGH FROM 1900 


Five-year Pittsburgh district 
period ending percentage of total 
ES cinanaghasienwa 60. 
oe 57.4 
Din ncckhe cit eeenas 53.3 
ae saieriiciaie baka 46.0 
err 28.6 
BE eae caritencanadaas 26.9 
Ee 26.5 
ES et 26.6 
0 ere ye 
SE Wiicnathud Goesaen 19.4 


Especially since 1923 Pittsburgh’s 
trade to the Great Lakes has fallen 
off. In 1924 shipments were 59.27 


*Bureau of Mines, weekly coal report, No. 
499, for Feb. 5, 1927. 
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per cent less than 1923, and in 1925, 
still less, by 35.17 per cent, than in 
1924. In 1925 she was shipping 
2,106,587 tons when in 1923 she had 
shipped 7,977,903 tons. Ohio, too, 
has lost out since 1923, and the 
southern mines have gained. The 
following figures give only 1919 and 
1924, but they are enough to show 
what is happening :* 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL LAKE CarGo COAL 
SHIPPED BY DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 


State 1919 1924 1925 
het a i 21.25 16.75 5.00 
Kanawha, W. Va... 15.50 25.00 29.75 
East Kentucky, Va., 

~~ >) =e 6.50 15.50 26.00 
Pocahontas........ 10.75 11.50 12.00 


Freight rates play an important 
part in this contest between north and 
south. To understand the rates 
which the I. C. C. has set, we must 
know something about mine groups 
and “differentials.” The mines are 
grouped in districts according to their 
distance from the cities to which they 
send coal. One group is given a fixed 
rate which is used as a “base rate” 
for all, and each other group pays a 
certain amount per ton over or under 
this base rate. For instance, the rate 
from the Pittsburgh group to the 
Great Lakes is the base rate for the 
Great Lake trade. It is $1.66 a ton. 
Mines in the Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia group, 83 miles farther south, 
pay 15 cents more than Pittsburgh, 


*Brief on behalf of Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Assn. at rehearing of Lake Cargo Case 
before I. C. C., Jan. 25, 1927. 

* Figures collected by the Cleveland Coal Ex- 
change and published in “Coal Age,” Vol. 29, 
No. 3, p. 107 (Jan. 21, 1926.) 

*The term “south” as used in this article re- 
fers to the mining sections of West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. Mines farther south 


do not compete to any extent in the Lake Cargo 
trade. 
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that is, they pay $1.81 a ton. This 
15 cents is called a differential. And 
it is this differential, not the actual 
rate from Pittsburgh or Fairmont, 
which is important. Differentials are 
the disputed points which are con- 
tinually being brought up before the 
7. %. 

The differentials for mines farther 
away are, of course, higher than for 
the nearer mines, but not in propor- 
tion to distance. For instance, the 
differential for mines in the Pocahon- 
tas region, on the extreme southern 
edge of West Virginia, is 40 cents per 
ton over Pittsburgh. That is, coal 
from Pittsburgh to the lake shore is 
shipped for $1.66 a ton, and from 
Pocahontas for $2.06. But Pocahon- 
tas is 424 miles from the Lakes, and 
Pittsburgh only 177; that is, Poca- 
hontas is over two and one-half times 
as far as Pittsburgh. To put it in 
fractions, Pocahontas pays only one- 
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rates run from a few of the districts 
to the Great Lakes, and also what a 
difference there is in the earnings of 
the railroads for long and short hauls, 
which we will discuss later.* 

Rates to cities in the Middle West 
and in the East, including the large 
manufacturing centers in the Atlantic 
states and the ports from which coal 
is shipped abroad are also set by mine 
groups and differentials. But on the 
whole the differentials do not give 
such great advantages to the southern 
mines on shipments to these sections 
as on the Great Lake routes, al- 
though they are not proportionate to 
distance and do favor the West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Virginia mines. 
It is the rates to the Great Lakes that 
have been more hotly contested be- 
fore the I. C. C. than any others. 
The Great Lake trade is much de- 
sired by all the mines, partly because 
it keeps them open in summer, and 
also because it is a large and impor- 


PRESENT RATES TO LAKE Ports 


Average Ton-mile 
No. miles earnings of 
State Differentials from lakes Rate RRs. in mills 
a a ee ee ee .03c 165.2 1.63 9.87 
te eee ata dhs Cait a teaide aun base 177.1 1.66 9.33 
Fairmont — A eee -15c 261.2 1.81 6.93 
Kanawha (southern W. Va.).............. .25c 362.8 1.91 5.26 
McRoberts (eastern Ky.)................. .25c 469.5 1.91 4.07 
Pocahontas (southern W. Va.)............. .40c 424.8 2.06 4.76 


fourth more than Pittsburgh’s price 
for a haul over two and one-half 
times as long. If Pocahontas paid by 
mileage on the same rate as Pitts- 
burgh, it would pay over twice as 
much per ton as it does now. Poca- 
hontas is not an extreme example of 
this low rate for a long haul to the 
lake shore. Other districts in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Kentucky 
profit even more than Pocahontas. 
The following table will show how 


tant market for their products. As 
more coal is being produced than can 
be used in this trade, the mines in 
different sections tend to crowd each 
other out. The result is a struggle 
between north and south for the 
“Lake Cargo” shipments, and both 
want help from the railroad rates. 
Back in 1906 the Pennsylvania 


*I. C. C. Report, No. 101 ICC, p. $21. Ton 
mile earnings corrected by later reports from 
rehearing of this case, Jan. 25, 1927. 
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mines were already beginning to feel 
the competition of the south for the 
lake trade. In the next five years 
they distinctly lost ground (see table 
showing percentage shipments from 
Pittsburgh). Therefore in 1911 the 
Pittsburgh operators appealed to the 
I. C. C. to give them a lower rate, 
increasing the differential between 
them and the southern mines. In the 
Boileau Case, 1912, the Commission 
decided to give Pittsburgh a 10-cent 
reduction. The rate from Pittsburgh 
had been 88 cents; it was now 78 
cents; and the differentials between 
Pittsburgh and the southern mines 
were automatically raised 10 cents 
each by this reduction. For instance, 
Kanawha, which had had a 9-cent 
differential over Pittsburgh and paid 
97 cents now had a 19-cent differen- 
tial, since its rate was still 97 cents, 
and the Pittsburgh rate was 78 cents. 
Likewise the other southern mines, 
since their rates were not changed, 
paid a differential over Pittsburgh 10 
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raised the differential of Kanawha 
from 19 cents to 25 cents, and that of 
Pocahontas and other sections paying 
the same rate from 34 cents to 40 
cents. But this again did not check 
Pittsburgh’s decline. 

Since 1917 there have been no 
changes in differentials. There have, 
however, been three rate changes, 
two raises and one decrease. Allto- 
gether this has added an average of 
73 cents to the rates from each of the 
mines to the lake shore. But where a 
differential was 15 cents in 1917, it 
is still 15 cents now, and where it 
was 40 cents it is still 40 cents. The 
following table shows the changes 
since 1912:' 

In this table, notice the column 
marked “Percentage increase over 
1912.” Rates from the northern 
mines have increased proportionately 
more than those of the southern 
mines. This was not what the com- 
mission intended. In 1917 they had 
raised the southern differentials to 


CHANGES IN LAKE CarGo RaTEs SINCE 1912 


District 


Ohio No. 8, Cambridge, Hocking, Ohio. ......... 


Pittsburgh 


Connellsville, Pa. (east of Pittsburgh)........... 


Fairmont, W. Va. (central) 


Meyersdale, Pa. (southeast of Pittsburgh)....... 


Kentucky, Kenova, Thacker, Kanawha, Big Sandy 


(far south Ky. and W. Va.) 


Cumberland-Piedmont, Md., Gauley, Central W. Va. . 
New River, Pocahontas, Clinch Valley 


Tug River, 
Nos. 1 and 2, (far south border W. Va) 


cents higher than they had before. 
This change, however, was not 
enough to save Pittsburgh. Her for- 
tunes still declined. In 1916 the 
Pittsburgh operators again filed a 
complaint to the I. C. C. The Com- 
mission again made a change. They 





Rate on Rate on Present Percent 
May 1 Sept. 1, rate increase 
1912 1917 since 1912 
oe Se $0.90 $1.63 117.3 
ee 78 .93 1.66 112.8 
— .90 .99 1.72 91.1 
sabi .90 1.08 1.81 101.1 
ayer 1.12 1.15 1.88 67.8 
a .97 1.18 1.91 96.9 
2 1.20 1.93 72.3 
ee 1.12 1.33 2.06 83.9 
increase rates from the southern 
mines proportionately more than 


those of the northern mines, and they 
had not changed differentials since. 
And yet here are the present figures 
which show that, actually, over the 


*I. C. C. Report, No. 101 ICC, p. 522. 
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whole period, it is the rates from the 
northern mines that have increased. 
This looks like a trick of figures, but 
a little arithmetic will show how it 
happened. Kanawha still pays 25 
cents more than Pittsburgh, but 25 
cents over $1.66 is not so much pro- 
portionately as 25 cents over 93 cents. 

The south still pays 25 cents or 40 
cents more than the north, just as it 
did before, but when you consider the 
whole rate, or the whole price the 
consumer will have to pay for the 
coal, there is not so much difference 
between the north and the south as 
there was before the rates were 
changed. This, of course, is to the 
advantage of the south. 

In arguing their case before the 
I. C. C., the northern mines have 
pointed out this effect of the rate 
changes. But their case has been 
chiefly based on costs of railroad 
services, in comparison to the actual 
rates. They claim that rates should 
be based on cost of service; that rates 
to the northern mines should be re- 
duced and larger differentials allowed 
between the northern and southern 
mines. They show that because dif- 
ferentials are not proportionate to 
distance, the railroads earn far more 
on the northern than on the southern 
trafic (see table entitled “Present 
Rates to Lake Ports’). They also 
show another fact which reduces costs 
on the northern hauls. The railroads 
can haul iron ore down from the 
Lakes to the northern districts in the 
same cars that take coal back, since 
the ore comes from mines across the 
Great Lakes and goes to smelting 
plants near the coal district. To the 
southern mines they have the extra 
expense of taking down empty cars. 
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This is an added reason why the rail- 
roads earn more on their northern 
trade and, it is argued, should reduce 
rates. The northern mines claim 
that they have natural disadvantages, 
but they are not allowed to benefit 
by their natural advantage of near- 
ness to the lake shore and other mar- 
kets. 

The southern mines, and the rep- 
resentatives of the public, and busi- 
ness firms and manufacturers using 
coal in the midwestern and north- 
western states want the differentials 
and rates left as they are. The mines 
claim that any change “would seri- 
ously jeopardize business and social 
life in their districts.” The consum- 
ers claim that any change in rates toe 
prevent competition would raise the 
price of coal. Both argue that it is 
“economic conditions” and not rate 
differences that have made Pennsyl. 
vania lose out in the lake cargo trade. 

This then is the situation as it 
stands at present. The mines in 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land are all competing for the same 
markets and the I. C. C. tries to 
keep the competition as even as pos- 
sible. In the last lake cargo case, 
1925, the commissioners repeatedly 
made such statements as_ these:? 
“Cost is only one of the elements 
entering into a rate.” “Consumers 
may properly have the widest possible 
markets consistent with justice to the 
carriers.”* “Rates should be so ad- 
justed as to promote the widest pos- 
sible competition.”* After review- 


*I. C. C. Report, No. 101 ICC, p. 537. 
*1I. C. C. Report, No. 101 ICC, p. 655. 
*Same, p. 546. 
“Same, p. 546. 
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ing the arguments of the different 
parties, they decided that the rates as 
they stood were “just and reason- 
able” and dismissed the case without 
changes. 

Three of the eleven commissioners, 
however, did not agree with the rest. 
The dissenting opinions represent an 
interesting point of view, voiced by 
Commissioner Eastman. “I have not 
been able to discover,” he said, “that 
we have given the rates on bituminous 
coal in trunk-line territory other than 
a very limited consideration in spo- 
radic cases.” He claims that “nothing 
has been shown which warrants the 
imposition of relatively high rates on 
the northern districts,” and gives his 
opinion that it is not necessary ‘‘to 
give the southern fields . . . ac- 
cess to the northwestern markets in 


order to ensure a reasonable price for 


coal.” Even if the southern mines 
were excluded altogether, Commis- 
sioner Eastman claims, there would 
still be enough competition between 
the different mines in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania to keep the price down. This 
might even bring lower prices because 
of the better operating conditions 
which would result. He feels that 
“it is wholly fallacious to assume that 
more competition is needed to reduce 
the price of bituminous coal. What 
is needed is clearly steady production 
at the mines and also a reduction in 
the present gross waste of transporta- 
tion in the movement of coal to the 
market.” 

Commissioner Eastman suggests a 
different attack on the problem. Up 
to date, the Commission has been bas- 
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ing its decisions on the competition 
theory and fixing rates that will send 
all coal to the same markets. This 
involves many inefficiencies, such as 
“cross hauls,” that is, taking more 
distant coal over the same railroad 
lines as nearer coal going to the same 
markets. This is not economical. 
Possibly a new system could be 
worked out by which coal could find 
markets nearer its mines. The West 
Virginia and Kentucky mines, for ex- 
ample, are nearer the Atlantic coast 
than the Pennsylvania and Ohio dis- 
tricts. Some of their coal might find 
markets in these sections. Instead of 
trying to make an old system fit new 
needs, would it not be possible to ex- 
amine the present situation carefully 
and attempt to find a system of dis- 
tribution which would be more efh- 
cient? The present rate structure 
was built up to meet the needs of new 
mines when they were being opened. 
The present needs are different. The 
I. C. C. has an opportunity to sug- 
gest a constructive plan which will 
put distribution on a more efficient 
basis. 

On May 9, 1927, the I. C. C. is- 
sued an order reducing the differen- 
tial for the Pittsburgh, Ohio No. 8 
and Cambridge districts by 20 cents. 
In making this decision the Commis- 
sion considered: The relatively much 
lower rates from the southern mines; 
the decided decrease in coal ship- 
ments from the northern mines; the 
depressed condition in Pittsburgh and 
Ohio districts; the fact that cost of 
service warrants a substantial reduc- 
tion. 








WHAT LABOR IS DOING FOR THE 
STUDENTS AT CORNELL 


MARGARET D. MEYER 


Cornell University 


HAT will the employers of 

\X/ tomorrow know of problems 

of American unionism? How 
much appreciation will they have of 
the difficulties which organized labor 
encounters and of the new phase of 
constructive cooperation which it 
must work out with the employers? 
The employers of tomorrow are in 
the universities today, and you, men 
and women of organized labor in 
America, are helping them to get an 
understanding of your problems from 
your point of view. You are helping 
them to learn about yourselves in 
the best possible way—through the 
printed matter which your own trade 
unions issue. 

When one has been brought up all 
one’s life in the home of the vice- 
president of a large corporation or 
the president of a bank, one does not 
immediately realize that there is a 
large group of persons intimately 
connected with that corporation 
whose interests may be different from, 
if not opposed to, the interests of 
your own family. It will take a 
strong case to convince the student 
that there are times when his father 
may be wrong and organized labor 
may be right, but it can be done. 
And, further, this is the time to do 
it—while the students are young, 
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open to impressions, and in college 
where they are seeking information. 
Organizations of employers and big 
business in general are eager to give 
us all the information we want about 
themselves and their activities. Don’t 
let your trade union lag behind these 
employers’ organizations—the stu- 
dents will be just as eager to hear 
your side of the story if you furnish 
the material. 

This, then, is what is being so suc- 
cessfully done at Cornell. Of course, 
the ideal situation would be one in 
which each student could join a labor 
organization and could find out for 
himself what the whole thing is 
about—what a trade union is, what it 
attempts to do and why trade unions 
are good things from the point of 
view, not only of the union members, 
but also of society at large. Unfortu- 
nately the students in our labor 
courses can not do that. But they 
can do more than merely accept ideas 
which might or might not be as er- 
roneous as those resulting from their 
previous environment. 

And this more which they can do 
is made possible by the various trade 
unions throughout the country. By 
sending us, without charge, copies of 
their regular publications and con- 
vention proceedings they have built 
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up what we proudly call our Labora- 
tory of Industrial. Relations. We 
have only a small space, perhaps an 
area of 18 by 21 feet, but we have 
here the publications of approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty trade 
unions. It is necessary, of course, in 
a study of any problem of industrial 
relations, to know what the employer 
is saying. Much of the space, there- 
fore, is devoted to publications of in- 
dividual companies and trade associa- 
tions. But the trade-union literature 
occupies the larger portion of the 
laboratory. Some of the files date 
from as early as 1900, and these back 
files are rapidly being extended. 

Not quite so good as joining a 
union, but rather effective is the use 
of this material in acquainting the 
students with the realities of the situ- 
ation. After selecting for careful 
study one of the organizations which 
has furnished the laboratory with 
material, each student spends several 
months learning all he can about his 
particular union, so that he will be 
able, at the end of the term, to hand 
in a written report dealing with those 
things which he considers to be most 
significant and characteristic. 

He starts, first of all, with the con- 
stitution. With the aid of questions 
which are furnished him for the pur- 
pose of suggesting significant facts 
for which to look, he finds out certain 
things about the organization. For 
instance, he will endeavor to answer 
such questions as: Is it a craft or an 
industrial union? Over what field 
does it claim jurisdiction? How is 
it governed? What is the relationship 
between the local and the national or- 
ganization? What are its policies in 
regard to strikes, boycotts and the 
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use of the label? What disciplinary 
measures are imposed for violation of 
the rules of the constitution? On 
the whole, is authority centralized or 
decentralized ? 

When he finishes answering the 
questions on the constitution he has a 
basis for beginning a study of the 
union’s periodicals, its monthlies or 
weeklies, as the case happens to be, 
and its convention proceedings. With 
these he is left entirely on his own re- 
sources. There are no suggestions 
made as to what he should look for in 
his study. What he has learned from 
his study of the constitution has ori- 
ented him sufficiently in regard to the 
nature of the organization so that he 
may use his ingenuity and originality 
in the use of the journals and conven- 
tion proceedings. He is assured, 
however, that the value of his report 
will be determined upon the signifi- 
cance of the points which he decides 
to include. He may write a little his- 
torical sketch of the activities of the 
union over a period of time; or he 
may start out with a description of 
the aims of the organization—what it 
attempts to do—and then proceed to 
show how it goes about accomplish- 
ing its aims—a description of its 
methods or policies; and, perhaps, if 
he is very ambitious, he will endeavor 
to interpret the policies:in the light of 
economic and social conditions which 
have given rise to them. At any rate, 
he is better informed in regard to the 
nature of the problems of the labor 
movement than before he began his 
study. He is, of course, learning facts 
about the general aspects of the labor 
movement and interpreting them in 
the lectures and recitations at the 
same time that he is making his par- 
ticular investigation. But the use of 
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Labor’s own publications is the neces- 
sary supplement to the more formal 
classroom methods and most nearly 
approximates actual experience as a 
trade-union member. 

Of course, Cornell is not the only 
university which has established facil- 
ities for the study of the labor move- 
ment. But in most of the libraries 
which exist for the purpose emphasis 
is laid upon the collection of material 
for research work. Graduate stu- 
dents who have already become fa- 
miliar with the labor movement are 
thus provided with sources of infor- 
mation for particular investigations. 
True enough, this material is ex- 
tremely valuable and we are endeav- 
oring to make a collection for our 
laboratory on such special topics as 
unemployment, workmen’s compen- 
sation, wages, hours of labor, and 
scores of others. But a library which 
is used only for advanced research is 
of little service to the undergraduates, 
who, after all, are quite as important 
as the graduate students. They are 
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the ones who are not so likely to come 
in contact with the labor point of 


view. The graduate student, pre- 
sumably, is better equipped to find for 
himself original sources of informa- 
tion. He will often, for the purpose 
of his investigation, work for a time 
in a manufacturing plant and, per- 
haps, join a trade union. But the 
average undergraduate does not have 
the time to do this. His work in 
Labor is only one of many courses on 
which he is working in order to pass 
the required number of hours to re- 
ceive his degree. He must rely for 
information largely upon what he re- 
ceives in his courses. 

It is in the classroom, then, that the 
good work must be done. It is here 
that organized labor must acquaint 
the younger generation with its slant 
upon the problems of life. And it is 
here, through the Cornell Laboratory 
of Industrial Relations, that organ- 
ized labor has already made an im- 
portant contribution to the educa- 
tional process. 


SUMMER IS CLIMBING 


Summer is climbing over the hill, 

Half on her way is she, 

With larks singing overhead 

And roses up to her knee. 

Her kirtle is heavy with honey red 
Spun in the lips of the clovers still 
That dream in the meadow bed. 

Sweet days for the little mountain rill 
When summer lingers with rosy fingers 


Half-way up the hill. 
E. M. Wicxins—Catholic World. 























BRUNNSVIK 


CAROLINE SCHLEEF 


AST summer Brunnsvik Folkhég- 
L skola in Sweden celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary at the 
midsummer festival—one of the great 
national holidays, and dedicated at 
Brunnsvik to the reunion of all 
former students. Anyone who has 
shared in the busy, splendid life of 
the Swedish folkhégskolor, knows 
that these reunions are a link with all 
that is bright, and fine and hopeful 
in the lives of the working people of 
the country. But this year’s festival 
meant more than a gathering of old 
students at Brunnsvik. It marked a 
victory through a long struggle to- 
ward a firm foundation and an as- 
sured future. Not that Brunnsvik has 
“arrived” and can sit back to mark 
time by an accomplished standard, 
but that Brunnsvik has won the right 
to go forward to new tasks, unham- 
pered by the upheavals of its early 
career. The spirit of Brunnsvik is 
essentially the pioneer spirit, and it is 
the future possibilities rather than 
past accomplishments that make it 
one of the most interesting and im- 
portant institutions of its kind in 
Sweden today. 

The question is frequently being 
asked, “What is the future of the 
folkhégskola?” Has it served its 
purpose? Is it just measuring its 
work by the standard of the early 
schools started over fifty years ago, in 
the interest of the newly enfranchised 
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Is it an out- 
worn institution out of place in a more 


peasant population? 


industrialized society? Is the new 
movement of workers’ education, 
with its network of study circle and 
lecture course spread over the entire 
country, an adequate substitute? 
These are vital questions, and that 
they are being discussed within the 
folkhégskolor themselves, is a healthy 
sign. It reveals a capacity for self- 
criticism which tends to keep them 
on the alert for new problems and 
new needs. 

The story of Brunnsvik’s activities 
affords an_ excellent _ illustration, 
though not by any means the only 
one, of an answer to some of these 
questions. 

The school is situated on the shores 
of Vessman lake in the mountains of 
Dalarne, in a district devoted to mines 
and forest industries; about six hours 
by train from Stockholm. The na- 
tural beauties of its surroundings 
make it an ideal spot for a workers’ 
school. The students have always 
been drawn largely from the indus- 
trial groups, and here are forests, 
lakes and hills, beauty and quiet, and 
a temporary freedom from factory 
and workshop, mill and mine. Here, 
too, is time and the atmosphere for 
study away from the struggles and 
the cares of their every-day life. 

During these twenty years Brunns- 
vik has grown from a tiny house of 
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four rooms to the present large 
grounds with well-grouped buildings, 
consisting of the school proper with 
lecture halls, library, laboratory and 
study rooms; three buildings for liv- 
ing quarters for the students; another 
for instructors and the office; a din- 
ing hall and kitchen. The home of 
Rector Hugo on the very edge of the 
lake completes the plant. The spring 
of this past year, the long desired and 
hoped-for Swedish bath-house was 
built, a gift of the Landsorganiza- 
tion. Bit by bit the school adds to 
itself the necessary equipment. 

The institution was founded by two 
well-known artists, Dr. Karl Erik 
Forsslund and Ankacrona, and a 
teacher of a workers’ migratory 
school for that district, all of whom 
were sympathetic toward the spiritual 
awakening of young labor in particu- 
lar in the early years of the twentieth 
century; from its inception it was col- 
ored by an idealism and artistic inter- 
est that was to bring down upon it 
much unwarranted criticism, as well 
as stimulate it to the broad and rich 
educational purpose it serves today. 
The minctes of the board that first 
year show, however, that some regard 
was had for material welfare when 
provision was made for the rearing of 
pigs in connection with the school 
kitchen. Hopes were high if funds 
were low, which is usually the way 
a folkhégskola begins life, and stu- 
dents and teachers alike showed re- 
markable enthusiasm in launching 


this school started primarily for in- 
dustrial workers, though it was and is 
open to anyone from any part of the 
country. 

The board of directors is a rep- 
resentative one. 


For 1925-26, Mr. 
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Bernhard Eriksson, a noted social- 
democrat member of the Riksdag and 
a former cabinet minister, was chair- 
man. Besides Dr. Forsslund, whose 
hospitable home lies within view of 
the school, the others were a landed- 
proprietor, a magistrate, a county 
councilman, a chemist, the director of 
the National Co-operative Society, a 
member of the secretariat of the 
Landsorganization and editor of its 
journal (Fackférenings-Rérelsen), 
the director and one instructor of 
Brunnsvik. 

As the school got on its feet, a 
more permanent teaching staff was 
assembled. Brunnsvik has always 
had a larger teaching force than many 
such schools enjoy. This has en- 
abled instructors to do specialized 
work and the school to have a some- 
what wider curriculum. The selec- 
tion of teachers is of first importance. 
The fine quality of instruction at all 
folkhégskolor is one of their out- 
standing features. Even able univer- 
sity professors and lecturers have 
abandoned their positions at Upsala, 
Lund and Stockholm universities to 
devote themselves to the instruction 
of workers. The money remunera- 
tion is small, the work is exceedingly 
hard for they give constantly of them- 
selves as well as of their learning. 

To Brunnsvik came, in the course 
of time, Dr. Eva von Bahr-Bergius, 
the first woman lecturer at Upsala, 
but who unhesitatingly gave up her 
university career to teach mathema- 
tics, physics and chemistry. Dr. Sand- 
ler, former instructor in statistics and 
economics, recently resigned as rector, 
bears out what one may call the folk- 
hégskola-family tradition. It is not 
uncommon to find the sons and 




















daughters of the early pioneers serv- 
ing as teachers or directors today; 
grown up in the atmosphere, they in 
turn bring their talents at a later 
period to the youth of their own gen- 


eration. The present director, Mr. 
Yngve Hugo, teacher of the sciences, 
as acting director in the absence of 
Dr. Sandler, has already given proof 
of his capacity for practical and in- 
telligent leadership; he brings to his 
new task a never failing geniality of 
spirit and enthusiasm, which, with the 
charming friendliness and hospitality 
of Mrs. Hugo, create at Brunnsvik 
that atmosphere of home—perhaps 
the most valued memory a student 
takes away. 

Brunnsvik has always attracted a 
group of men and women who chafe 
under the existing order of things, 
restless and critical, eager for new 
ideas and new ways of life. Their 
interest in the arts has been no less 
keen than in political and industrial 
problems. They come as critical of 
the teaching offered as of the pres- 
ent order of society; they leave, ap- 
preciative of the association with 
scholarly and scientific thought and 
teaching and sympathetic comrade- 
ship, convinced that the problems 
of the day are complex ones and 
not to be settled in a day, or by a 
given formula; their education, they 
realize, has just begun. The age 
of the group ranges between 23 
and 30 years, though older ones do 
come. The larger number are men, 
and these for the most part from in- 
dustrial life. 

The following occupational groups 
were represented 1925-26: 
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Men— 
From farm and forest work.. 9 
Handcrafts and industry..... 31 
Shops or stores ............ 7 
PE Giwgiees es sb beeen 5 
PE aise whew dvewkeans 2 
ails nee nsencce caves 4 
W omen— 
Employed in the home...... 13 
ME bbb et peddsadecosss 2 


The educational program has de- 
veloped along with its teaching force. 
As the handcrafts proved of no great 
interest to the student body, they gave 
place to a wider inclusion of social 
and natural sciences in the curriculum. 
Today, history both Swedish and 
general, literature, languages, spe- 
cially English, Swedish grammar and 
composition, the sciences, bookkeep- 
ing, economics and political science 
are the chief subjects taught. In ad- 
dition, special lectures on important 
and interesting topics are provided by 
the resident teachers as well as out- 
siders. Lectures begin and mealtimes 
end with song; music plays an impor- 
tant part in all these schools. The 
winter course starts the first week in 
October and ends the first of May. 

In its early years Brunnsvik had an 
enrollment of around 75, then it 
dropped to about 45, and has in the 
last two years again increased—73 
for 1925, and the present winter, 57. 
The school is not equipped to com- 
fortably accommodate more. Since 
1919 a second year course has been 
offered, and, according to the last 
annual report, 84 have taken ad- 
vanced work, conducted largely by 
the study-circle method. 

Close association with the labor 
movement has been a characteristic 
feature of Brunnsvik since its begin- 
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ning. It held its first lectures in a 
“peoples house.”’ In those days, be- 
fore Brunnsvik received the regular 
State subsidy accorded the folkhég- 
skola, it was largely financed by labor. 
Trade unions sent members with 
scholarships. When Bgunnsvik was 
definitely cleared of the unjust charges 
of political bias and the State subsidy 
allowed, Labor’s financial support be- 
gan to fall off, though not before the 
school had become recognized as one 
in which it felt at home, and in which 
it had a definite interest. Today, Mr. 
S. Hansson, of the Landsorganiza- 
tion, is a member of the board of di- 
rectors, and he has for years given 
the courses in trade unionism at the 
A. B. F. (Swedish Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association) summer sessions 
held there. Some trade unions still 
send members with scholarships for 
1925-26. Nineteen different organi- 
zations supplied funds for 13 stu- 
dents. 

The criticism of impractical and 
idealistic teaching has likewise been 
disproved and organized labor has 
again taken more kindly to Brunns- 
vik; confidence has been restored. 
One of the former skeptics in the 
Landsorganization, a writer of excel- 
lent verse himself, visited Brunnsvik, 
eventually, and was so satisfied with 
the institution it was not long before 
the means was found for financing 
the new bathhouse. Brunnsvik may 
well take pride in having harbored 
for a winter that gifted young poet, 
Dan Andersson, in whose memory a 
scholarship fund has been established 
in the past year through the initiative 
of a group of workers at the 1925 
summer session. 

The school receives a subsidy from 
the State. from the county in which it 
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is located, and from the Ludvika com. 
mune. Students receive scholarships 
from the State, from cities in different 
parts of the country, from their 
unions and from private funds es- 
tablished for that purpose. A loan 
fund from which students may bor- 
row without interest is also available. 

Brunnsvik’s connection with the A. 
B. F. has already been described in a 
previous article. Whatever the source 
of its income, whatever its external 
affiliations have been or are, as in the 
past, so today Brunnsvik is quite free 
and independent in carrying on its 
educational activities. Its instruction 
is undogmatic and objective. Its stu- 
dents are already syndicalists, social- 
ists, trade-unionists in the accepted 
sense, or believers in no particular 
formula for the curing of social ills; 
the school seeks to free them from 
the limitations of their knowledge 
which a working life has confined 
them to. 

What, then, is the peculiar need 
that the Swedish folkhégskola can 
fill? What of its future? Library, 
study circle, and lecture course along 
with the day’s task and made possible 
through the A. B. F. is not to be 
underrated. They stimulate and en- 
rich. They likewise discipline thought. 
A review of the recent Trade Union 
Congress held in Stockholm, pub- 
lished in the Fackférenings-Rorelsen, 
mentions particularly the improve- 
ment in the discussions entered into 
by the younger members. 

But is this enough?—even for 
those workers who may never care to 
enter political life, be trade-union 
leaders, or managers in those indus- 
tries which the syndicalists regard as 
the legitimate property of the work- 
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ers? One may like to be just a 
painter, a plowman, a housekeeper. 
Everyone, obviously, can not be 
leader, but as normal human beings, 
whatever their jobs, they do desire a 
share in the wholeness of life as much 
as anyone else. Their life is at best a 
long struggle which gives little free- 
dom from the constant pressure of 
making ends meet. These winter 
courses, therefore, offer a pause in 
that struggle. It is the privilege and 
the opportunity of the folkhégskola 
to fill that pause, to make it worth- 
while, to strengthen and help those 
young workers to a broader clearer 
outlook upon the problems they face 
as members of society. 

It is quite conceivable that the 
trade union movement might de- 
cide to establish its own school for 
specialized training, as the coopera- 
tive organization has done. It may 
find that something more is needed to 
equip their personnel than the folk- 
hégskola or A. B. F. can at present 
provide. The folkhégskola with its 
general curriculum would still be nec- 
essary. If the folkhégskola, wide 
and fundamental in the scope of its 
training, continues to be aware of the 


new conditions of life that face the 
working people, to be alive to the 
larger share of responsibility workers 
are being called upon to take, nation- 
ally and internationally; alive also to 
the importance of workers under- 
standing the international complexi- 
ties of economic and other problems 
which affect them directly or indi- 
rectly, the institution can be of greater 
educational value to the country than 
ever before. 

There is no short cut to learning. 
Never as much as now have workers 
needed more knowledge to guide 
them, to help them find themselves in 
the complex modern social system. 
A. B. F. and the folkhégskola need 
each other in their common purpose, 
so well expressed by Mr. Bergius, in- 
structor at Brunnsvik, at the closing 
of the 1918 winter course: ““Through 
knowledge and keen critical under- 
standing, one wins this inner, personal 
freedom and independence. She 
lives then, within, on a higher emi- 
nence, a plateau above the confusion 
of battle, while she takes part in the 
struggle without.” * 


*Quoted in the Annual of the Brunnsvik 
Association, Midsummer, 1926. 


CARPENTERS 


Carpenters are geometers. 


With square, 


Level and plumb they demonstrate how laws 
Which give the stars their peace may shelter men; 
Their theorems are proved in houses where 
Men in tranquillity and laughter pause 
Before they travel dustless roads again. 

Cuar.es GILLETTE, in Voices. 











NOTES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


Employment and Unemployment 


N Argentina the Chamber of Dep- 

uties has raised the government 

license fee charged employment 
agencies from 250 to 10,000 pesos. 
It was proposed by certain members 
of the Chamber to abolish fee-charg- 
ing agencies altogether. The pro- 
prietors of such agencies have regis- 
tered complaints, but as yet have re- 
ceived no satisfaction. 

Five per cent of the whole indus- 
trial wage-earning population in the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom are un- 
employed, and about 13 per cent of 
the agricultural workers are without 
jobs. The General Federation of 
Trade Unions is now conducting 
a series of open-forum discussions 
and meetings that the government 
authorities nay be impressed with 
the need of issuing the unemployment 
relief regulations for operation of the 
Workers’ Protection Act, of introduc- 
ing a permanent scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and ot er needs. 

In Chile the Minister of Finance 
has reorganized his department, sup- 
pressing numerous posts in order to 
effect economies. About 30,000,000 
pesos are expected to be saved, the 
dismissed federal employees receiv- 
ing no indemnity or other compensa- 
tion. 

Employment of disabled ex-service 
men will be made compulsory on the 
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part of public bodies, manufacturers 
and others who employ more than ten 
men, if a private bill, recently intro- 
duced in the British House of Com- 
mons, becomes law. 

The problem of unemployment in 
India was explained recently in the 
House of Commons, London, by Earl 
Winterton. He said: “Widespread 
unemployment in the ordinary sense 
of the word is commonly or invaria- 
bly confined to seasons when the oc- 
currence of scarcity or famine pro- 
duces partial or complete stoppage of 
agricultural activity over considerable 
areas and thus throws out of work, 
not only agricultural labor, but labor 
employed in industries subsidiary to 
agriculture. When this occurs the 
carefully organized system of famine 
relief comes into operation. The 
really serious problem in India is that 
of unemployment among the edu- 
cated classes.” 

In Germany the number of unem- 
ployed in receipt of relief on March 
I was 1,750,000; on March 15, 
1,436,000; on April 1, 1,131,000; 
and, at the end of June, still consid- 
erably above the million mark. To 
the figures are to be added about 200,- 
000 unemployed persons who have 
exhausted the relief to which they are 
entitled and who are in receipt of ex- 
traordinary relief. However, there 
is being shown a gradual decline in 
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the number of unemployed in receipt 
of relief, although the situation is one 
of the principal burdens upon the na- 
tional economy. Temporary meas- 
ures to relieve the situation are in 
force and others are being considered. 

In Switzerland, out of a total of 
25 cantons, with 3,880,000 inhabi- 
tants, compulsory unemployment in- 
surance has been introduced in five, 
embracing 518,000 inhabitants. Six 
cantons, with 1,460,000 inhabitants, 
have adopted voluntary systems of re- 
lief, while five others, with 1,324,000 
natives, are preparing such systems. 
In nine cantons, with 576,000 in- 
habitants, no steps have been taken 
in the matter. 

Unemployment in Chile is said to 
be growing steadily worse, due prin- 
cipally to the shutting down of a num- 
ber of nitrate plants. Relief meas- 
ures include the building of public 
roads and canals. The government 
there has already taken measures to 
place 27,000 unemployed on agricul- 
tural work. 

At present there are in Poland 
about 200,000 unemployed registered 
in public employment offices; unregis- 
tered persons without work number 
about 30,000. The total figure, how- 
ever, represents a decrease. 


Social Legislation Abroad 


Poland has rejected the Draft Con- 
vention of the International Labor 
Conference concerning night work in 
bakeries. The Labor Committee of 
its Diet, huwever, has adopted, on 
third reading, a bill for ratification 
of the convention giving equality of 
treatment for national and foreign 
workers as to workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents. 
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In Belgium the authorities have 
submitted to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives a bill for approval of the 
two conventions of the 1926 Labor 
Conference concerning repatriation of 
seamen and seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment. In submitting its bill to the 
Chamber, the Belgian Government 
authorities explained the two conven- 
tions ‘represent a new and important 
contribution to the work of establish- 
ing an international seamen’s code.” 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
recently formally ratified twelve 
Draft Conventions of four sessions of 
the International Labor Conference 
(1919, 1920, 1921, 1925) ina letter 
to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations. The conventions 
had to do with unemployment, weekly 
rest, women and children, and social 
insurance. 

In Uruguay a bill has been intro- 
duced by the government to change 
the methods of factory inspection, 
that they may be in harmony with the 
Labor Conference Recommendation 
concerning principles for the organ- 
ization of factory inspection. 

Recently the French Chamber of 
Deputies unanimously adopted a bill 
to ratify the Draft Convention con- 
cerning unemployment indemnity for 
seamen in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship. 

The legislative assembly of New 
South Wales has passed a bill instruct- 
ing the Industrial Commissioner to 
declare an effective basic wage for 
adult male employees, on the basis of 
a father, mother and two children, 
the rate to be £4. 16s per week. The 
proposed child endowment plan 
would give away to the new proposal. 
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Roughly, $39,000,000 would be 
added annually to the basic wage. 

In Sweden the Royal Government 
has requested its Department of La- 
bor and Social Welfare to take into 
account, in the performance of its 
task, the question of protecting emi- 
grant women and girls on board ship. 

The Mexican Government has is- 
sued a decree establishing a single au- 
thority to intervene in all industrial 
disputes involving collective agree- 
ments between employers and work- 
ers in the textile industry, the Secre- 
tary of Industry, Commerce and La- 
bor being that authority. 

In Japan the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment have now passed, without 
amendment, a bill giving effect to the 
convention fixing the minimum age 
for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers. 
Under the Draft Convention for es- 
tablishing facilities for finding em- 
ployment for seamen, agreed to by 
the Japanese Government, all the 
offices of the Japan Seamen’s Relief 
Association have been closed. The 
Joint Maritime Board has opened 
new free employment offices for sea- 
men in thirteen cities, including Kobe, 
Osaka, Tokyo, Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki, and all fee-charging agencies 
there have been prohibited to operate. 

In seven years of work since its 
formation in 1920 the Rumanian 
Ministry of Labor, Cooperation and 
Social Insurance has devoted its at- 
tention and energy to the develop- 
ment of measures relating to labor 
protection, social insurance, poor re- 
lief, and urban cooperative societies. 
This was explained recently by the 
Rumanian Minister of Labor who, 
describing the results achieved 
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through that Ministry, pointed to 
legislation concerning conciliation and 
arbitration (‘the number of days lost 
through collective stoppages of work 
decreased from 1,702,402 in 1920 
to . . . 209,891 in 1925”) ; crea- 
tion of the Trade Union Act (carry- 
ing with it freedom of association; 
“eighty-one employers’ associations 
and eighty-four workers’ trade unions 
had come into existence by the begin- 
ning of 1924”; fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies were abolished, and 36 
free public employment offices insti- 
tuted); restriction of vagabondage 
and mendacity; Sunday rest; homes 
for apprentices; foundation of settle- 
ments and rest houses; organization 
of factory inspection; creation of 
chambers of labor and a supreme la- 
bor council; acts to develop the build- 
ing industry, and the like. “Bills con- 
cerning the contract of service, the 
protection of women and minors, the 
unification of the social insurance sys- 
tem, and legislation governing the co- 
perative movement still await their 
hour and will certainly be introduced 
in their turn,’”’ he added. 


Protection of Women and Children 


Protection of working mothers and 
their young children is called for in a 
decree recently published by the 
Polish Minister of Labor, that re- 
lates to the establishment and main- 
tenance of day nurseries for mothers 
in workshops. Among the rules and 
regulations laid down are those that 
every employer is requircd to estab- 
lish and to maintain at his expense 
a day nursery, if his plant engages 
100 or more adult women; and that 
such nurseries are to be hygienically 
satisfactory to the medical officers and 
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factory inspectors, who will supervise 
them and prescribe more stringent 
rules of hygiene when found neces- 
sary. 

To check infant mortality and to 
assist working mothers, the Spanish 
National Welfare Institute’s joint 
committee of experts has prepared a 
draft proposal for maternity insur- 
ance to be submitted to all workers’ 
organizations, women’s clubs and mu- 
tual benefit societies for observation 
and suggestion prior to submission by 
the Institute to the Minister of La- 
bor, Commerce and Industry of 
Spain. 

In Canada the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature has passed a Child Welfare 
Act revising and consolidating the 
laws of that province for the protec- 
tion of children, including juvenile 
courts and mothers’ allowances. One 
amendment provides mother’s allow- 
ances to the wife of a tuberculous pa- 
tient. In British Columbia certain 
salutary amendments to the laws of 
that province have recently been 
made by its legislature, as, for ex- 
ample, the Factories Act is now 
amended to deal with employment of 
children, young girls and women, and 
with night work in laundries; over- 
time work in certain factories to be 
conditional upon consent of such 
workers. Another amendment—to 
the Minimum Wage Act—provides 
that employers’ statements of wages, 
hours and working conditions of fe- 
male employees be verified by statu- 
tory declaration, with registers show- 
ing a record of wages paid and hours 
worked, names, ages and addresses 
of the female employees, etc. 
Following an investigation and re- 





port, the Belgian Supreme Labor 
Council recommends an amendment 
to the labor code of that country pro- 
hibiting the employment of children 
under 16 in theatrical undertakings, 
music halls, bars, cabarets and other 
similar establishments, except in un- 
usual cases. 

In Japan, although the law pro- 
hibiting night work of women will not 
be enforced until July 1, 1930, it is 
learned that a number of large fac- 
tories have abolished the practice of 
employing female help at night. One 
such factory voluntarily abolished its 
practice, though at the sacrifice of 
decreased production. A_ report 
states, however, that “it gained a 
gratifying result in another direc« 
tion,” for since the abolition of such 
practice “the health of the operatives 
has been greatly improved and the 
pale, swollen faces called ‘spinning 
factory color’ have entirely disap- 
peared from the factory.” The per- 
centage of sickness and turnover of 
operatives has decreased, and the 
quality of product has been greatly 
improved. 

Employment of children under the 
age of twelve years, it is expected, 
will soon be prohibited in Turkey. 
The Turkish Cabinet has recently 
concluded consideration of a bill pro- 
viding for that restriction, as well as 
limiting the hours of work to ten per 
day, with one hour for lunch and rest. 
Among other provisions of the new 
scheme is one requiring an employer 
to give two weeks’ notice and pay be- 
fore dismissal of a worker, and an- 
other creating a division of the Min- 
istry of Commerce for supervision 
and enforcement. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


During the year 1926 there were 
in Canada 77 industrial disputes, 
which involved 422 firms and 24,142 
employees, who in 25 cases succeeded 
in securing favorable response to 
their demands. Employers won out 
in 23 instances, 19 were compromised, 
and 10 had indefinite results. Quebec 
boot-factory employees, Montreal 
men’s clothing workers, and lumber 
hands near Port Arthur were respon- 
sible for the three most important 
disputes during 1926. There were 
about 20 coal-miner-operator dis- 
putes. The year was marked by less 
disturbance from strikes and lockouts 
than any during the ten years pre- 
vious. 

In Austria during 1926 the num- 
ber of disputes causing a stoppage of 
work, reported recently by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Statistics, was 185. 
Of these, 179 covered 20,986 work- 
ing days. The number of working 
days lost due to strikes that year were 
214,000 and to lockouts 60,000, 
with the number of employees di- 
rectly involved placed at above 21,- 
ooo. A considerable decrease is 
shown compared with the 1924 
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figures when, in that year, there were 
446 labor disputes, directly involving 
293,849 workers and loss of 2,771,- 


000 working days. Strikes and lock- 
outs in the building trades in 1926 
numbered 30, involving 5,806 work- 
ers; in the engineering trades, 26, 
affecting directly 2,553 workers; in 
the metal trades, 24, with 2,445 
workers directly involved. Partial 
returns show that 32 strikes during 
1926 were settled in favor of the 
workers; 42 in favor of the employ- 
ers; 88 in compromise. 

A remarkable decrease in the num- 
ber of German trade disputes caus- 
ing stoppages of work during 1926 
as compared with those of the pre- 
vious year is shown in the preliminary 
returns. In 1925 there were 1,740 
such disputes; in 1926, but 314. In 
1925, 25,155 establishments were af- 
fected; in 1926, but 2,486. Workers 
directly involved in German strikes 
last year were but 86,899, against 
756,680 during 1925, when 17,104,- 
862 days were lost compared with 
1,212,405 last year. Disputes were 
more rife in the metal and building 
trades in 1926, as in the year preced- 


ing. 


The prosperity of a nation should be judged 
by the standard of life of its humblest workers. 





—Sir Harotp Bownen. 
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AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN 
Democracy, by William English 
Walling. New York: Workers 
Education Bureau Press. Two 
Volumes. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Edward A. Wieck 


The author is a well-known writer on social 
and political questions. Mr. Wieck is a miner 
in the Illinois coal region. 


HE last three decades of Ameri- 

can labor history are strewn with 
the wrecks of workers’ organizations 
founded on elaborate blue prints. 
Fathered by intellectuals, outlined in 
accordance with scientific principles, 
their course all marked and charted 
to the ultimate goal, one by one the 
Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance, 
the Industrial Workers of the 
World, the Workers’ International 
Industrial Union, the One Big 
Union and the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League were conceived, were 
born, and withered in their infancy. 
These blue-printed organizations 
furnished wonderful opportunities 
for philosophical discussion in cer- 
tain small circles, but they did not im- 
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pel the workers to arise and march 
to Utopia. The great masses of the 
workers knew them not, would have 
none of them. To many earnest 
souls this has always seemed inex- 
plicable, but just why the workers 
should be expected to build a perfect 
organization in a world in which all 
social institutions are admittedly im- 
perfect, has never yet been explained. 

The big and powerful labor unions 
of this country were not formed in 
accordance with any blue print. 
They arose out of isolated groups of 
workers who took their first step 
toward organization for the immedi- 
ate improvement of their conditions 
of labor. In the natural course of 
events these isolated groups united 
and formed trade associations and 
later the various trade associations 
united with each other. The mo- 
tivation for this development sprang 
not from an intellectual basis but was 
dictated by dire necessity, and its 
course was marked by much groping 
and many painful errors. Nor is the 
groping and bumping in the dark yet 
ended any more than is the growth of 
other social institutions. 
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Those unions that are today the 
bulwark of American trade unionism 
did not set out for Utopia in the first 
place. The goal they were headed 
for—wages and hours—was well 
understood by every individual mem- 
ber. Without such understanding, 
all efforts from above are futile. 
The policies and tactics shaped to 
meet their very simple but vital needs 
were within the ken of all. With a 
modicum of leisure added to their 
lives, the pangs of hunger alleviated, 
and with improvements in sanitation 
and safety, gradually the workers be- 
gan to see their industries, their 
homes and communities, in relation 
to the problems of the outside world 
that slowly dawned upon them. 
There was no guidebook to consult 
as to the approach to these new prob- 
lems. The tactics and policies fol- 
lowed were in large measure deter- 
mined by the nature and activities 
of other social institutions with which 
they came into conflict and which 
like the labor unions are changing 
their complexion and presenting dif- 
ferent facets as they grow and de- 
velop or wane and die. 

The significance of this appears to 
have been missed by those who 
charge that the policies of the Ameri- 
can labor movement are ineffectual 
and behind the times. It is high 
time that someone went through the 
voluminous records and traced the 
origin and growth of the tactics and 
policies of the movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation 
of Labor. In the two volumes of 
American Labor and American De- 
mocracy, Mr. Walling has done that 
job and his verdict is that “American 
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Labor has evolved for itself, in equal 
independence from American Capi- 
talism and European Socialism, both 
a definite and distinctive goal of eco- 
nomic democracy, and original tactics 


for reaching that goal.” That this 
view “flatly contradicts that which 
has come to predominate in our litera- 
ture and even our academic writings 
under the influence of European, and, 
especially of British, ideas and stand- 
ards,” the author freely admits. He 
takes to task the ‘“Europeanized in- 
tellectuals and liberals” whom he 
holds responsible for the spreading 
of this European view of the Ameri- 
can labor movement in the periodi- 
cals, books and colleges of the coun- 
try. “The American labor move- 
ment can and is working out its own 
salvation and has no need for any 
imported philosophy,” is his answer 
to the critics. He quotes copiously 
from the official reports of the Fed- 
eration and public utterances of its 
officials. There is an introduction by 
John R. Commons of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICs, 
by Parker Thomas Moon. Mac- 
millan. 583 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Harold U. Faulkner 


The author is a member of the Department 
of International Relations, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The reviewer is Professor of History, 
Smith College. 


FOR a half century the more 
powerful European nations have 
been engaged in the mad scramble of 
imperalism. Profits and patriotism— 
the overwhelming desire for raw ma- 
terials, for markets, for fields of in- 
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vestment—these and numerous other 
factors have led to the partitioning 
of the dark continent in the “Great 
African Hunt,” and to the spreading 
of a blanket of possessions of pro- 
tectorates, of spheres of influence 
and of mandates over the Near and 
Far East. Nor is this phenomenon 
limited to European nations. The 
United States, since the Spanish- 
American War, has not only acquired 
rich possessions but accumulated pro- 
tectorates in Cuba, Panama, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and the Dominican Re- 
publics. By means of her vast 
wealth she is rapidly subjecting other 
Latin American nations to her eco- 
nomic control. Within one month 
the United States dispatches her 
navy to maintain a usurping presi- 
dent in office in Nicaragua, sends 
marines to protect American inter- 
ests in China, and totters on the 
verge of a war with Mexico. 

Yes, the United States is heavily 
committed to imperialism, but why? 
What are the causes for this keen 
rivalry for territorial possessions 
and sphere of influence? When it is 
realized that imperialism is the chief 
factor in world politics today, and 
fundamental in the study of contem- 
porary economic processes, it is 
strange that we have had to wait so 
long for an adequate study of im- 
perialism. For, after all, imperial- 
ism is the key which unlocks the 
mysteries of world politics and in- 
ternational rivalries. With this key 


a reasonable comprehension of world 
politics is within the grasp of any- 
one; without it the door is forever 
closed. 
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This key has finally been given us 
by Professor Moon in his Jmperial- 
ism and World Politics. Such a book 
has been long overdue, and it is a 
pleasure to record that having finally 
appeared the present volume goes 
far to fill the gap. Beginning with 
the study of the significance and 
causes of the new imperialism, the 
author follows with chapters on the 
partitioning of Africa, on the Near 
East, Southern Asia, the Far East, 
and the Pacific Islands, and then 
takes up in a long chapter the policy 
of the United States towards Latin 
America. The volume closes with a 
discussion of the Leage of Nations 
and its mandates, and a chapter of 
conclusions in which the whole prob- 
lem of imperialism is thrown upon 
the scales and carefully weighed. 
The treatment is both historical and 
analytical. It is accurate and schol- 
arly, but at the same time written in 
a clear running style adapted to the 
lay reader. The author has a thor- 
ough mastery of his subject and 
enough imagination to present it in 
readable fashion. Although a large 
amount of ground is covered the 
treatment is not thin. In brief, then, 
we have here an adequate and much- 
needed summary of modern imperial- 
ism, carefully documented and enor- 
mously enlightening. Both the be- 
ginner in world politics and the so- 
phisticated historian will find pleas- 
ure in this volume. 

To the reader who has been reared 
upon the doctrine that imperialism is 
beneficent and necessary, this book 
will be a distinct shock. Fortunately, 
however, this will be one shock that 
is bound to be helpful. Professor 
Moon is not engaged in propaganda 
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one way or the other; he is simply 
trying to tear the veil from the whole 
complicated subject and present a 
well-rounded analysis. If some of 
his conclusions seem to condemn im- 
perialism and puncture many of the 
finely woven arguments advanced in 
its favor, that is not the fault of the 
author, but of imperialism. The 
book should be widely read, for no- 
where can the reader get at the heart 
and core of world politics with 
greater certainty and pleasure. 


EDUCATION THROUGH EXPERIENCE, 
by Martha Anderson and Eduard 
C. Lindeman. Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau Press. 49 pp. 25 
cents. 


Reviewed by Joseph K. Hart 


Miss Anderson and Mr. Lindeman are mem- 
bers of the Research Department of the 
Workers Education Bureau. Mr. Hart is an 
Associate Editor of the Survey and author of 
“Adult Education.” 


ee brief pamphlet, with the 
subtitle ‘An Interpretation of the 
Methods of the Academy of Labor, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany,” is 
compact with extraordinary ma- 
terials on the methods, the content, 
and the philosophy of workers’ edu- 
cation. German educators, espe- 
cially German teachers in the 
workers’ movements, are being com- 
pelled these days to face educational 
realities in ways almost unknown to 
us here in America. The methods of 
teaching presented herein have a con- 
vincing quality not easily found else- 
where. The analyses of the objec- 
tives of labor education, of the ma- 
terials to be used in labor teaching, 
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and of the organization and opera- 
tion of an “academy of labor” are 
exceedingly stimulating. The curric- 
ulum of the Frankfurt Academy is 


full of suggestive ideas. Anyone in- 
terested in developing his own under- 
standing, his own materials, and his 
own technics of instruction will do 
well to read this pamphlet, and to 
compare his own equipment with the 
points of view set forth here. The 
materials are authoritative, for they 
are free translations and adapta- 
tions from the writings of the best of 
the German students of the whole 
field of workers’ education. 


THE LaAsorR PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BriT- 
AIN, by Warren B. Catlin. Harper 
and Brothers. 659 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by William Orton 


Mr. Catlin is the Fayerweather Professor of 
Economics at Bowdoin College. Mr. Orton is 
Professor of Economics, Smith College. 


I SOMETIMES doubt whether 
there ought to be any more books 
on the labor problem. Not, heaven 
knows, because there is no such ani- 
mal, but because as soon as one gets 
to grips with it, it swells to the di- 
mensions of almost the entire eco- 
nomic order. Why, after all, should 
anybody be outside the scope of a 
volume of this sort? Every consumer 
is in as an employer of labor, and 
what the publisher’s wrapper calls 
“this important and _ troublesome 
question” will continue to be trouble- 
some until consumers can be made to 
realize their position more com- 
pletely. Then there is plenty of 
trade unionism among the profes- 
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sional men and the employers—very 
advanced and effective, some of it; 
and I am not sure that society really 
needs to have any class of people 
whose services are too precious to 
be brought into a predetermined bar- 
gain, but must be coaxed out with 
nothing less than the sky for limit. 
If it does need them, it is not obvious 
why it should be this minority rather 
than, say, society itself in some cor- 
porate aspect, that has to figure in 
the bargaining about wage and work 
for the rest of us. 

Blum, in the preface to his Labor 
Economics, remarks that what is 
called the labor problem is really 
nothing less than the conflict between 
a policy of deliberate social valua- 
tion based on real human values, and 
the mechanistic price system (or no- 
system) inherited from the nine- 
teenth century. The former, of 
course, is the normal historic tradi- 
tion, the latter a short and chaotic 
aberration. The trouble with con- 
servative trade unions is that they 
are not half conservative enough, 
and so don’t know what to conserve 
nor how to conserve it. 

So much, at any rate, for the his- 
torical method, which Professor Cat- 
lin uses well and sufficiently. The 
general scheme of his work is, how- 
ever, analytical, with five main divi- 
sions of subject as follows: Origins, 
grievances, unionism, labor politics, 
collectivism. On the whole, good 
use is made of the space available. 
A somewhat broader perspective 
than usual is evident throughout; as 
witness, for instance, the contents 
table of chapter seven: Oppor- 
tunity—‘the two nations”—the 
physical handicap—the cost of edu- 
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cation—civil liberties—a commer- 
cialized press—academic freedom— 
the fiction of political equality—eco- 
nomic factors in crime and vice. 
The defect of the general scheme is 
an insufficient correlation between the 
grievances of Part II with the union 
policies discussed in Part III. Un- 
employment as a topic suffers most, 
getting not really adequate treatment 
anywhere. The chapter in Part II is 
insufficiently analytical—some dis- 
cussion of the underconsumption 
theory at least should have been in- 
cluded—while in respect of remedies 
the clothing industry schemes get 
less than five lines in all, and there is 
no allusion to the British Building 
Guilds or the general principle of in- 
surance by industry. The benefits 
chapter, by the way, might have car- 
ried a reference to the very useful 
Labor Review article for July, 1924. 

Minimum wage legislation also 
should have had rather more careful 
treatment, even if something had to 
be sacrificed to make room for it. 
There are allusions to the Australian 
and British boards, but the reader is 
nowhere told exactly what these are. 
The very different principles of the 
American boards are not explained, 
and it is hardly permissible, even in a 
book for beginners, to describe the 
British trade boards as “corre- 
sponding to our minimum-wage 
boards.” A more detailed compara- 
tive study of trade-union govern- 
ment, in respect of the distribution 
of final authority between central 
executives and the rank and file, 
would have been a distinct contribu- 
tion—the matter will probably have 
to be gone into before very long and 
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some effort made to ¢lear up the pres- 
ent confusion. 

These, however, : are but single 
lapses in a work that deserves much 
better of a reviewer than to be picked 
to pieces in such fashion. The book 
has three signal mprits that more 
than compensate. it is very well 
written, positively pleasant to read. 
Its references are ynusually ample 
and widely chosen. ;ind its point of 
view is thoroughly si mpathetic with 
that of constructive unionism. The 
quotations from My Gompers are 
delightful. 


i 
i 


Prorir SHARING i AND’ STOCK 
OWNERSHIP FOR }MPLOYEES, by 
Gorton James, Henry S. Denni- 
son, Edwin F. Gay, Henry P. 
Kendall and A. W. Burritt. 
Harper and Broth*rs: New York. 


386 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by C. Candy Balderston 


Mr. James is on the staff of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Gay is a professor of Eco- 
nomic History, Harvard University. The other 
collaborators to this volume are well-known 
business men. The reviewer is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industry, Universi'y of Pensylvania. 


F  esocrageag prefit sharing is 
almost a century old, it has 
neither experienced the early death 
which its opponents predicted, nor 
has it developed into the universal 
panacea which its friends have recur- 
rently promised. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
fact that the popular idea of “profit 
sharing” includes a variety of devices 
contrived for a variety of purposes. 
In addition to the strict interpreta- 
tion of the term as a “voluntary 
agreement, by virtue of which an em- 
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ployee received a share, fixed before- 
hand, in the profits of an undertak- 
ing,” there have developed other ar- 
rangements similar in aims, but dif- 
ferent in form. Among the most 
prominent of these are bonuses and 
stock ownership. This book treats 
profit sharing in its broad or popular 
meaning, and covers ownership par- 
ticipation by administrative officers; 
employees’ stock-purchase plans; 
cash profit sharing with executives, 
managerial staff and salesmen; and 
profit sharing with the rank and file. 
The book has been made sufficiently 
inclusive to take in all devices which 
seem to have some kind of profit dis- 
tribution as their goal. 

This book is essentially a revision 
of an earlier book written in 1919 by 
the same authors, except that Gorton 
James, of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, has taken 
the place of R. E. Heilman, now 
Dean of the School of Commerce at 
Northwestern University. But, in 
addition to checking the conclusions 
reached in the earlier volume, Mr. 
James and his co-authors have ex- 
panded the book to include employee 
ownership of stock. 

Although this book contributes 
little to the philosophy of profit shar- 
ing which the earlier edition did not 
contain, it provides students of man- 
agement and personnel relations with 
a convenient and thoughtful presen- 
tation of profit-sharing plans which 
have been started in the last decade. 
Since it is inclusive in nature, the 
book is of value in pointing out those 
conditions in which profit sharing is 
likely to prove successful and those 
in which it seems inadvisable. It 
provides a fairly complete picture of 
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what has been done, and presents a 
careful analysis that helps to answer 
the important question, ‘““Where is it 
to be used?” But the executive who 
wants to know just how to proceed 
and how to solve the problems which 
must be faced in initiating a formal 
plan may feel that the book has not 
gone deeply enough to help him. Be- 
cause of the dangers inherent in any 
attempt to present a definite tech- 
nique, the authors have adopted the 
alternative method of showing in the 
appendix the written matter dealing 
with specific plans. 

The authors do not discuss the 
union arguments of long standing 
against profit sharing for the rank 
and file. They do not discuss its pos- 
sible use as a check to unionism, per- 
haps because its influence on union 
solidarity has been negligible. How- 


ever, they conclude that profit shar- 
ing, whether for executives or for 
the rank and file, and management 


sharing are mutually dependent. 
“Only with a reasonable opportunity 
to participate in the problems of man- 
agement to the extent of the knowl- 
edge and ability of the profit sharer 
can the full fruit of profit sharing be 
garnered. Management sharing 
gives a greater feeling of security to 
the employee, thus offsetting the un- 
certainties of profit sharing. We be- 
lieve, in short, that the experience of 
the last few years adequately proves 
that neither profit sharing nor man- 
agement sharing is complete without 
the other.” 

From the standpoint of the owner, 
profit sharing for the rank and file 
shows much less evidence of success 
than does sharing with executives. 
To quote from the book: “In other 
words, it is effective in direct propor- 
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tion to the influence the recipient may 
have on profits.” The authors con- 
clude that there is no evidence to 
show that profit sharing for the rank 
and file either reduces waste or in- 
creases productivity. If used at all, 
it would have a place only in a com- 
plete and well-rounded program of 
industrial relations as a_ financial 
recognition of team work and esprit 
de corps. 

Managerial profit sharing is 
strongly recommended not only be- 
cause its success is widespread, but 
because of its aid to the permanence 
and stability of managements. 

The social consequences of con- 
tinuous effective management which 
can operate business enterprises skill- 
fully over long periods of time are 
being recognized increasingly. The 
dependence of continuous employ- 
ment on good management makes 
any device that, without undue social 
cost, raises the caliber of our mani- 
gerial groups of great significance. 
Perhaps it is this phase of the sub- 
ject that warrants the most careful 
attention of students of industrial 
problems. 


THE GOLDEN DAY 


A Study in American Experience and 
Culture 


By Lewis Mumford. Boni and Liveright. 
283 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Alice Sleeper 


Mr. Mumford is the author of “Sticks and 
Stones,” “The Story of Utopia,” etc. The re- 
viewer is an instructor of English, Simmons 
College. 


HE movement of American cul- 
ture—ways of thinking, attitude 
toward life and ideas—is the theme 
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of Mr. Mumford’s book; and if 
after the American fashion the 
reader is given to graphs he will pic- 
ture the movement as a curve, with 
“the golden day” at the height of 
the arc. The phrase suggests a time 
measurement, and as such means the 
period from 1830 to 1860. That, 
however, matters little, for the main 
concern is with the creative power 
characteristic of the thinkers of the 
period. 

Going back to the begining, the 
author points out that “the settle- 
ment of America had its origins in 
the unsettlement of Europe.” The 
Protestant, the politician, the scien- 
tist, and the restless migratory man 
had appeared in Europe with the 
breaking up of feudal culture; and to 
these types are traced the limitation 
and sterility which recent criticism, 
some of it in fiction, have made so 
much of. Mr. Mumford’s opinion 
of the devastating pioneer is set forth 
with spirit, and the literary types— 
Natty Bumpo, Paul Bunyan, and Rip 
Van Winkle—are examined for their 
revelation of the pioneer mind. 

The discussion of the ‘Golden 
Day” will send many to a rereading 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and 
Melville. The estimate of their 
achievement and significance is so 
illuminating, and is made with such 
clarity and zest that it is as though 
scales fall from our eyes and we see 
“an imaginative New World, a new 
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hemisphere in the geography of the 
mind.” 

There will be controversies over 
the chapters on the period after the 
Civil War. In Howells and Mark 
Twain, yes, and in William James 
the philosopher, adaptibility or weari- 
ness or acquiescence replaced the glow 
of creative imagination. Others, 
like Henry James or Santayana, ac- 
cumulated “the pillage of the past.” 
The loss of vitality led on to the be- 
wilderment characteristic of the pres- 
ent generation and unredeemed by 
the instrumentalism of Dewey. This 
philosophy, growing out of the spirit 
of the time, is inadequate to meet 
the crying need of the present—vi- 
sion. Without this, we can not re- 
formulate our ideas and symbols to 
bring into being a real and living 
culture, the means of a more com- 
plete life. 

To read this book is to have a 
fresh experience of American litera- 
ture, to see its development plotted 
in an original fashion. Perhaps the 
regularity of the curve is under sus- 
picion of that mechanical exactitude 
which the author would have us es- 
cape; there will be question as to 
the position of some figures—Poe, 
for instance. But what are small 
quarrels in the face of joy? and here 
is joy for lovers of good writing, a 
style lucid, sinewy, rejoicing as a 
strong man to run a race. It is ad- 
mirable English prose. 














Cigar Makers’ International Union 


I, M. Ornburn.—We have gained a settle- 
ment of the Porto Rico strike, with the 48-hour 
week and piecework system. The cigar-making 
machine has come into our industry. Organiza- 
tion drives are on in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 


International Union of Foundry Employees 


Leonard Holtschult—We have 17 local unions,- 


with a membership of 3,500. Our Troy, N. Y., 
local union has renewed its agreement, with 
Saturday half holiday during the summer 
months and 66 cents an hour wage. Organiza- 
tion drive is being made at Belleville, Ill. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union 

We have 475 local unions, with a membership 
of 80,000. New unions were organized in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Denver, Colo., Fitchburg, Mass., 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Kewanee, Ill. Agree- 
ments were renewed as follows: Eugene, 
Oregon, loca! gained 50 cents a day wage in- 
crease; Edwardsville, Ill., 40 cents; Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Summit, N. J., $1.00 a day. An or- 
ganization drive is on in Philadelphia. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our local agreement in 
Miles City, Montana, has been renewed, carry- 
ing with it the 48-hour week and an increase in 
wages. The merging or amalgamating of the 
laundries on the Pacific Coast is still proceeding. 
The Home Service has a merger of from four 
to five hundred laundries in Tacoma and the 
Superior Service Company is building a laundry 
in Tacoma and one in Portland. Organizing 
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work is still being carried on in Plainfield and 
Westfield, N. J., New York City, Chicago and 
Louisville, Ky. We have no vacation clause in 
our agreements. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers 


Edward E. Sweeney.—Our organization is 
gradually gaining meinbers. We have been able 
to organize one or two new unions in Montana. 
This seems to be our most fertile field for or- 
ganization. Miners of Butte District are \ery 
slow in coming back into the International; the 
same trouble exists in all the mining camps 
throughout the mining industries. They seem 
to be satisfied with conditions. The Colorado 
State Legislature passed the eight-hour bill for 
the cement and lime makers and the Governor 
signed it. The Portland Cement Company has 
shut down its plant in Colorado in order to work 
out a plan changing from 12 hours to 8 hours 
per day to comply with the law. We are going 
to try and organize these men as soon as they 
get running again. The recent decisions handed 
down by the United States Court against or- 
ganized Jabor has had a tendency to stiffen the 
backs of employers. Efforts are being made to 
bring the men in Fort Dodge, Iowa, back as of 
1921, which would increase our membership 
from 800 to 1,000 more. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association 


We are at present trying to get the 44-hour 
week or a 45-hour five day week for our mem- 
bers, with 95 cents per hour for time work. 
Conditions are very slack due to foreign im- 
ports. The American Paper Mills are closing 
down and going to Canada. 
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ARIZONA 


Phaenix—J. C. Provost: 

Copper production decreasing; building in 
Phenix and Tucson increasing slightly. There 
seems to be a general decrease in business. 
None of the unions pay unemployment benefits, 
neither do they have guaranteed employment 
agreements. Efforts are being made to organize 
the butchers, sheet-metal workers and black- 
smiths. About 50 per cent of the building crafts 
have Saturday afternoon off and about 40 per 
cent of the office workers close the Saturday 
half day. We had a legislative hearing on try- 
ing to curb loan agencies’ activities in the 
matter of charging exorbitant rates for small 
loans, but failed to put it over. Arizona abol- 
ished the pawn shop years ago. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

The flood has visited our state in many 
places and production has of course decreased. 
Things are very quiet at this time. Poplar 


Bluffs, 50 miles from us, was destroyed, with 
100 killed and 300 wounded. One handle fac- 
tory closes its plant on Saturday afternoon. 


CANADA 


London.—J. T. Thompson: 

We are trying to organize bakery workers. 
We get their names from the directory with the 
object of circularizing all journeymen. We are 
going to try the social side for awhile in our 
Central Labor Union and see how it works. 
The apprenticeship question is before all build- 
ing trades. During the month the plumbers, 
carpenters, painters and to a less degree the 
electricians have largely increased their mem- 
bership. Plumbers and painters have received 
increased wages. The big jobs here have been 
made closed shops. There has been an influx 
of new members to the carpenters, painters and 
plumbers. 

CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—Frank L, Johnston: 

Large overproduction in petroleum has re- 
sulted in many workers being laid off and 
decreased production will naturally follow. 
This is Los Angeles’ largest industry. The 
textile industry is growing very fast in southern 
California. Movie industry engaged in large 
program which includes erection of many new 
picture houses. Larger output in fisheries is 
due. Very few crafts have the 40-hour week. 
All department stores close at 1 o’clock on 
Saturdays during the summer, as do most of 
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the building jobs. The 2,000 city employees 
have half day on Saturday. We had trouble 
with loan agencies up until two years ago when 
this matter was taken care of by the State 
Legislature. Several companies operate on the 
Morris plan, charging 5 per cent. Secretary 
Buzzell and committee are now making a drive 
in behalf of the Federationist. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs——Elmer L. Perrin: 

Production is very close to normal in most 
industries. While business during the winter 
was very quiet things have improved greatly 
this spring. Oil production seems to be the only 
industry which shows any marked increase over 
normal, The printing crafts have agreements 
whereby an employer can not hire outside help 
as long as local men are idle. All industries, 
except the railroad shops, close on Saturday 
afternoon. All banks as well as city employees 
have the Saturday half day. Most banks do not 
care to handle small loans, which forces the 
small borrower into the hands of loan sharks, 


CONNECTICUT 


Manchester —Walter E. Hurlock: 


Men are working only three and four days 
a week. Employees at the Rogers Paper Mills 
work from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., and all day 
Saturday. These mills run a day and a night 
shift. The Chenys Mills, Johnstone Machine 
Shops and the Hillard Mills have Saturday half 
day. 

FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 


A debate has been arranged by our Central 
Labor Union for and against the managerial 
form of city government. We find such debates 
interesting and instructive to our membership. 
The practice of payment by check has apparently 
not become general enough to become an issue. 
The outlook is favorable for the workmen’s 
compensation bill, drafted and sponsored by the 
State Federation of Labor. Plumbers and elec- 
tricians hold semi-monthly classes. St, Peters- 
burg is over-boomed and over-built in apart- 
ment houses and residences, which caused a 
slow up in building. All building trades estab- 
lishments cease work at noon Saturdays. All 
offices and stores close a half day Thursdays. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale.—Robert R. Borden: 


Very little building is being done, The Marx 
& Hass Garment Factory has closed down for 
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the changing season, but is staying closed longer 
than their usual custom. None of our unions 
pay unemployment benefits, but some allow dues 
to members out of work. Plumbers, electricians, 
garment workers, auto mechanics, sheet metal 
workers have agreements carrying them until 
1928. The 44-hour week prevails among the 
plumbers, electricians, garment workers, car- 
penters and sheet metal workers. 


Chicago.—William Shoenberg: 


A new local union of auto mechanics has 
been organized at Gary, Ind. I am spending 
some time in personally interviewing prospec- 
tive men at their homes, explaining the benefits 
of organized labor to the wives as well as the 
men. 


E. St. Louis.—C. J. Hayes: 


None of our industries close Saturday after- 
noons. There has been a decreased freight 
move of about 10 per cent. There are a num- 
ber of loan sharks here, and they charge high 
rates for loans. 


Granite—Bob Lyons: 


I have been working in Oklahoma for the 
past four months and have seen no evidences 
of a decrease in production. Efforts to or- 
ganize the automobile workers have been un- 
successful, due to the open-shop drive. The 
building trades crafts, with the exception of the 
electrical workers, have guaranteed employ- 
ment agreements. The electrical workers are 
now on strike in Oklahoma City. Very few 
plants close on Saturday. Local unions of cooks, 
waiters and waitresses and electrical workers 
were organized in Enid, Okla.; in Muskogee, 
culinary workers and a central labor union were 
organized. The open-shoppers are certainly 
active in Oklahoma City. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 


Organized labor has made considerable prog- 
ress during the past month and there has been 
a noticeable increase in the membership of the 
various local unions. The common laborers, 
a new organization, have a membership of 
nearly 300. Sixty members were taken in at 
the last meeting. The sheet metal workers 
report a 100 per cent organization with only 
one shop unfair. The Motion Picture Operators 
have signed up the New Orpheum Theater 
which was opened up April 30. The Union 
Label League have been greeted with crowded 
houses each time they have put on a union label 
show and all union labels are being boosted. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Many men have left the city in the past two 
years and others are forced to leave at this time 
due to unemployment. The railroads appear to 
be busy, although there is no increase in em- 
ployment in the industrial plants. Our unions 
do not have unemployment benefits, nor do they 
have guaranteed employment agreements. The 
president of the Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany here has put the five-day week into opera- 
tion, asserting that the employees would do more 
work if granted a full day Saturday. Workers 
in the building industry, printing trades, ma- 
chine shops and boiler works have the Saturday 
half-holiday. 


Newton.—Fred Parker: 

The building crafts make provision to talk 
over production and shop problems at their 
meetings, and to discuss ways and means to 
improve their skill. Building trades workers 
are asked to stay away from Newton, as there 
is very little building going on. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah—E. Custer Fritts: 


There is much unemployment here, except in 
the basket factory, which just now, owing to 
strawberry time, is increasing its output. 
Plumbers, carpenters and painters have signed 
working agreements for another year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverley.—Roy W. Canney: 

Six hundred men have been laid off by the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, the Swift 
Company, Cresse & Cook and Widen-Lord 
Leather Manufacturers. The last two com- 
panies were closed by creditors. The United 
Shoe Machinery Company of Beverly has been 
operating on the 40-hour week for about the 
last five years. Local barbers’ union is making 
a drive to bring women hairdressers into its 
fold—about fifteen new members have been 
gained in this way. 


Brockton—John A. Brennan: 

Brockton is getting its share of business this 
year. The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company has 
worked steady for five months. Roofers as a 
result of their strike received an increase in 
wages from $9.00 to $10.00 a day. Shoe fac- 
tories and laundries close half day Saturdays. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 
The shoe industry has fallen off over one- 
half and a further decrease is in sight. The 
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Dennison Mfg. Company has started a new ad- 
dition to their plant here to double output. This 
plant will cost in the neighborhood of $130,000. 
Nearly all plants close at noon on Saturday. 
The Building Trades Council in the central 
Massachusetts district has agents on the road 
whose duty it is to see that the laws in regard 
to safety appliances in shops and construction 
works are enforced. Working in conjunction 
with the state agents, they have often been able 
to prevent non-union labor on certain jobs. 
They have also been in a position to materially 
aid in informing workers of the desirability of 
belonging to the union of their crafts. We find 
the work of these agents of great benefit to all 
branches of the building trades. Efforts are 
being made to organize garage men. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—John Blake: 

Conditions of labor in Omaha are slack. 
Many common laborers are out of work. Not- 
withstanding that lots of building is going on, 
it seems as if 50 men are looking for one man’s 
job. The business men’s association is all 
powerful here and nothing seems to be done 
without their consent. Their plan seems to be 
to keep men out of employment so long that 


they will be willing to work for very low 
wages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rochester —Clyde R. Vachon: 

The shoe factory has closed down. Our box 
factory has gone into bankruptcy. All fac- 
tories have Saturday afternoon off. 


NEW YORK 


Geneva.—F. J. Beatty: 

While industries generally have been slow 
during the past several months, there appears 
to be a slight increase in production at the 
present time. The building trades are grad- 
ually resuming work. The United States 
Radiator Corporation, which has recently added 
new equipment, is planning to enlarge its plant 
in the near future. Teamsters and chauffeurs 
have been successful in securing the Saturday 
half-holiday during the months of June, July 
and August. All plants close at noon Saturday, 
except the Patent Cereal Company, which runs 
night and day the whole of the year and the 
molding departments of the foundries. 


Jamestown—H. A. Hartman: 

Owing to the slowing down of business 
throughout the country there is a decrease in 
the furniture industry. The building industry 
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is busy—two public schools, an addition to an- 
other school, a Y. M. C. A. building and a new 
hospital are being built. A local union of cooks 
and waiters was organized last month. The 
textile industries close on Saturday, but must 
work additional time on the other five days 
to cover it. Furniture, sheet metal and machine 
shops close a half day on Saturday. 


Niagara Falls.—Alfred Trowell: 

All unions report their members working 
full time. Nearly all industries, both union 
and non-union, close Saturday afternoon. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—J. C. Hughes: 

There is a general depression in the building 
industry. The local painters have the five-day 
week. No plants have Saturday half-holiday. 
C. C. Magee, editor of The New Mexico, 
started a battle against loan agencies, which 
was later taken up by the authorities. Some 
closed to avoid prosecution. Two or three re- 
sisted, were tried and convicted in Justice Court 
but have appealed the decision. The “free 
lance” building trades council, which formerly 
held sway over the building crafts of this city, 
has been superseded by a regular Building 
Trades Council chartered under the A. F, of L. 
with practically all of the building crafts af- 
filiated therewith, I was in Denver a few 
weeks ago and during spare time assisted in 
the organization of the telephone and public 
service companies’ linemen. So much was ac- 
complished that it was voted at a regular meet- 
ing of Local No. 11 of the Electrical Workers to 
send to headquarters for a paid organizer to 
come and take charge. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—Alfred Hoffmann: 

There is a decrease in the production of 
tobacco products in the Ligget & Meyers plant 
with a shut down one day last week and varied 
hours at present. The Golden Belt Mfg. Com- 
pany is installing additional full-fashioned 
hosiery machinery. The Hood Industrial Sav- 
ings System charges high rates, together with 
a lot of red tape in making loans. One loan I 
know of, for $40, called for $7 interest in one 
month. A production of one-twentieth of its 
former capacity is the result of a strike in the 
McEwen Hosiery Company, when it became 
known that it proposed to eliminate all union 
men. A general united front against Labor is 
in existence among the hosiery manufacturers. 
Hosiery workers are using newspaper adver- 
tising to combat same. 
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Raleigh—E. F. Snakenberg: 
Fifty per cent of the carmen have been laid 
off by the Norfolk & Southern Railroad. It is 


claimed by some that this lay-off was brought 
about by the desertion of the men from the 
“company union.” The loan agencies flourished 
here until the last session of the State Legisla- 
ture adopted laws to curb their activities. 
Commercial printers, textile workers and car- 
penters have Saturday half-holiday. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

The local brickyard is increasing output. 
The barbers are the only organization that has 
guaranteed employment agreements. Sash and 
door houses close on Saturday afternoon. 


OHIO 


Elyria—Leo J. Myers: 

In this vicinity unemployment is on the in- 
crease and men are walking the streets more 
and more each day. The U. S. Steel at Lorain 
is working about 90 per cent capacity. Rumors 
are that the Falcon-Knight Motor Company 
here are to put on 2,000 men. Most of the 
automobile plants close Saturday half day. 


Gloucester —D. W. Wallace: 

The coal mines have been closed since April 
1. Paving and brick industry are increasing 
output. Bricklayers and plasterers have half 
day Saturday. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

There is no marked decrease in production 
that has come to my attention. Yet there are 
a great many unemployed and prospects for 
better times does not look very good. All the 
machine shops and the Mosler and Hall Safe 
Company close Saturday afternoon. Our locals 
do not pay unemployment benefits nor do they 
have guaranteed employment agreements. 


Leavittsburg.—D. H. Thompson: 

The retail clerks of Warren, Ohio, have been 
organized, and an agreement is now before 
their employers’ association for ratification. 
Prospects are favorable for its acceptance, with 
perhaps a few minor changes. The Central 
Labor Union this past winter has had a series 
of talks given by members on civic affairs. 
The Trumbull County Building Trades Council 
took out membership in the newly organized 
Chamber of Commerce. Wages are fairly high. 
Work in the building crafts is slow. 
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Niles.—Richard Caddick: 

A local of retail clerks has been organized. 
Payment by check works no hardships in this 
county, as the banks are open Saturday evening. 
All local unions are trying to create an interest 
in their meetings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee—E. S. Thayer: 

Oil and clay products industries are increas- 
ing output. None of our unions have un- 
employment benefits nor do they have guaran- 
teed employment agreements. All plants shut 
down a half-day on Saturday. We have some 
loan sharks, but they are controlled by city 
ordinances. We had a report that convicts 
would be used on road construction in this 
county. A committee from the Central Labor 
Union took up the matter with the Chamber of 
Commerce and an agreement was reached that 
nothing but free labor would be employed. 
From reports from all over the state it looks 
like a good year for the building trades. 


OREGON 


Eastside—R. T. Whitty: 

The lumber mills are all decreasing output. 
There is a merger being formed of all lumber 
mills in the northwest. The purpose, I believe, 
is to control output and wages. Conditions are 
poor here at present. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

Low market for coal and coke is the cause of 
a decrease in production. Mines are closed 
down half the time. Painters, lathers, plas- 
terers, barbers, plumbers and electricians have 
guaranteed employment agreements. With ex- 
ception of the carpenters, and iron works em- 
ployees, all others work all day Saturday. The 
People’s Finance Company charges 10 per cent 
on loans and will not make a loan in excess 
of $300. 


Shenandoah.—Thomas Morris: 

Coal mining is the chief industry. Work is 
not steady at the mines, which, of course, makes 
everything else slow in this locality. The car- 
penters pay death benefits. While miners, car- 
penters, plasterers do not have guaranteed em- 
ployment agreements, they do have guaranteed 
wage agreements. None of our plants are closed 
either Saturday or Saturday afternoon. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan—P. Rivera Martinez: 
Articles of agreement entered into this seven- 
teenth day of March, 1927, between the Porto 
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Rican American Tobacco Company of Porto 
Rico, parties of the first part, henceforth to be 
designated as “the company,” and their cigar- 
makers of the factories of San Juan, Bayamon, 
Ponce, Gurabo, Aguadilla and Utuado, parties 
of the second part, henceforth to be designated 
as “the cigarmakers.” 

1. It is agreed by the company, that in em- 
ploying the cigarmakers there shall be no dis- 
crimination because of activities in the strike, 
or because of affiliations with industrial, politi- 
cal, religious, or fraternal organizations. The 
company wants it to be definitely understood 
that neither the company nor any of the of- 
ficials thereof object to such affiliations. The 
company wishes to repeat that it stands willing 
at all times to correct any and all irregularities 
or injustices brought to its consideration. 

2. Eight hours shall be the standard day’s 
work; but in cases of an emergency, the cigar- 
makers—if willing to do so—shall work hours 
in excess of eight, if so required by the com- 
pany. It is understood that this applies to 
cigarmakers only. 

3. The company now, as in the past, has 
always been willing to treat with a committee 
of its employees for the purpose of taking up 
or adjusting any grievances or working condi- 
tions, and if the cigarmakers at any time feel 
that they have a grievance to take up with the 
shop management, they may do so through a 
committee of their own selection; such com- 
mittees to be composed of employees of the 
company at work in the shop where the griev- 
ance may arise. 

4. Upon the opening of the factories the com- 
pany agrees to pay to the cigarmakers $1.00 
(one dollar) increase per thousand cigars, this 
to include all shapes. 

The women of the suction table department 
will receive from the company an increase in 
their wages in proportion to that granted to 
the cigarmakers. 

The company will discuss with the wrapper 
selectors, the tobacco strippers and other de- 
partments having submitted demands for in- 
creases at San Juan, Bayamon or any other 
shop, and stands willing to have such demands 
satisfactorily settled with themselves so that 
the interests of the cigarmakers be not injured. 

5. Upon the reopening of the factories of San 
Juan, Bayamon and Ponce, the company will 
employ at said shops as many of the striking 
cigarmakers as business conditions will permit, 
and at these shops there will be established to 
alternate a plan already spoken of by which 
work will be divided in shifts of 50 per cent 
to provide work periodically for all the strikers. 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed that the 
cigarmakers from the factories of Aguadilla, 
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Utuado and Gurabo shall be employed at the 
shops of San Juan, Bayamon and Ponce in 
shifts of a 50 per cent to work by turns and 
subject to the same conditions and alternations 
as those of Bayamon, Ponce and San Juan; and 
that as soon as business conditions warrant it 
these three factories of Utuado, Aguadilla and 
Gurabo will be reopened. 

6. In the event of the introduction of team 
work, the company will give preference to the 
hand workers’ cigarmakers in that work. 

7. These agreements shall continue in force 
indefinitely, but should either side desire a 
change in part or in whole, thirty days’ notice 
shall be given in writing by the parties desiring 
the change to the other parties. There shall be 
no stoppage of work or lockouts; should a 
question arise whereby no agreement can be 
reached, the disputed points shall be submitted 
to a board of arbitration selected in the follow- 
ing manner: Each to name one member and 
those two to select the third. If within three 
days they are unable to agree on the third 
(umpire) the Secretary of the United States 
Department of Labor shall be requested to name 
such person. 

8. Should any expense be incurred by the 
board of arbitration the same shall be borne 
pro rata by the parties in interest. 

Four months after work having been resumed 
the company will have no objection to discuss 
the matter relative to reading at the shops if 
so requested by the cigarmakers, to see if it is 
possible to find out some plan to have the matter 
disposed of definitely, being it understood that, 
if no agreement is reached on this matter, this 
will not be a cause or motive at any time for 
any dispute or controversy. 

Antonio Villafafie, Rafael Toro, Eugenio 
Andrade, representing the cigarmakers of San 
Juan; Jose Martinez Ventura, Manuel Duran, 
Vicente Rivera Rodriguez, representing the 
cigarmakers of Aguadilla; Jose Lopez, Pablo 
de Jesus, Luis Santiago, representing the cigar- 
makers of Ponce; Francisco Amador, Juan 
Rivera, Marco Antonio Montafio, representing 
the cigarmakers of Gurabo; Artemio Nieves, 
Francisco Collazo, Jesus Maria Torres, rep- 
resenting the cigarmakers of Utuado; Rafael 
Barbosa, Agustin Mitchell, Luis Torres, rep- 
resenting the cigarmakers of Bayamon; L. 
Toro, J. N. Torruella, representing the Porto 
Rican American Tobacco Company of Porte 
Rico; N. P. Nichols, representing the United 
States Department of Labor. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Luther Sherrill: 
Efforts are being made to build a Labor 
Temple and to organize a building trades 
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council, The Knoxville Allied Printing Trades 
Council, in joint session with the executive of- 
ficers of the five printing trades, are planning to 
organize non-union print shops and to put on a 
“Buy-your-printing-at-home” campaign. The 
Central Labor Union endorses good civic meas- 
ures and disapproves of bad ones through its 
labor paper. The Cumberland-Bell Telephone 
Company has a company union. The Southern 
Railway shops at Lenoir City, Tenn., have laid 
off several hundred employees. The daily 
papers have laid off several operators and 
floormen this spring. The Typographical Union 
apprentices take International courses of study. 


Memphis—G. G. Hopkins: 

A new union of auto mechanics was organ- 
ized. Our Central Labor Union first tries to 
instill into the mind of the worker that the 
union elevates him and gives to him the ad- 
vantages that his fellow organized worker has 
gained. 


TEXAS 


Orange-—W. R. Mayo: 

General shipping, import and export business 
is increasing; the Yellow Pine Paper Mill is 
increasing its production; farmers are giving 
more contracts to the Orange Canning Factory. 
Longshoremen, electricians, carpenters and 
painters have secured guaranteed employment 
agreements. We have no Saturday half holiday 
here in any of our industries, except during the 
summer the longshoremen and carpenters have 
the half day. 


Sweetwater—W. F. Ward: 

A local union of common laborers has been 
organized, with 20 charter members. Efforts 
are being made to organize the retail clerks. 
Have been interesting some of the merchants 
in handling union labeled goods and have been 
successful in placing several lines. Building 
is a little slack at present, but feel assured that 
conditions will improve in a few weeks. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—J. D. Norton: 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company have increased their output. Unions 
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here do not pay unemployment benefits, nor do 
they have guaranteed employment agreements. 
During June, July and August the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company closes half day 
Saturdays. I understand we have a loan agency 
in this city which charges very unreasonable 
rates for loans. 

Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 

Business is dull here and there are many out 
of employment. The federated shop crafts of 
the Seaboard Air Line have guaranteed em- 
ployment agreements. It has been the custom 
of Norfolk Navy Yard employees to have three 
months with Saturday half holiday, but through 
the efforts of the American Federation of Labor 
another month half holiday has beeii granted. 


WASHINGTON 


Roslyn.—S. Justham: 

The laundry workers’ local union has af- 
filiated with our central body. The miners are 
very regular in their attendance. 


Seattle—Bob Hesketh: 

The building trades have just signed new 
contract covering all crafts with many improved 
conditions. There is a better demand for labels. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

Business is dull. The shops have been work- 
ing on part-time scale, with shorter hours. The 
Northern Furniture Company is putting in mod- 
ern machinery. None of our unions pay un- 
employment benefits. Most of our plants close 


Saturday half day in summer. Most of our 
loan agencies charge 10 per cent interest, but 
if payments are made every month promptly, 
about 3 per cent interest is returned with the 
last payment. 


WYOMING 


Rawlins —C. E. Higley: 

Owing to the closing of the mines, work has 
decreased The oil business seems to be at a 
standstill. Cooks and waiters have secured 
guaranteed employment agreements. 
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